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New departures in education usually have two characteristics: 
they begin with small children, and they do not come suddenly. 

When Elizabeth Palmer Peabody opened the first English-speak- 
ing kindergarten in America in her home in Boston in 1860, she was 
building on a foundation already laid by a group of pioncers who had 
attempted to understand the needs of children and to educate them 
in a natural manner. It is interesting to note that the most outstand- 
ing people who shared in this adventuring were all friends, and the 
group included a mother and her two daughters. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody opened a school for small children in her 
home in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1804, soon after her first child was 


‘born. She had had other schools before this, but the coming of her 


own children turned her thoughts to the need of careful training in 
the early years. She felt that “ignorant hirelings’” should not have 
charge of children during their formative years, so she employed a 
woman to do her housework and gave her entire time to her school 
and family. 

There was the usual subject matter in Mrs. Peabody’s school, but, 
in addition, the children were encouraged to draw and paint. Her 
own daughter, Sophia, who later married Hawthorne, received her 
first instruction in the use of brush and pencil in her mother’s school. 
Rambles along the brook which flowed near the house, quiet times for 
stories from the great literature of the world mingled with real work, 
for geography “with globes,” arithmetic, spelling, and composition 
were pursued industriously. There was special emphasis on courtesy 
and kindness to all members of the group. The spirit of the time was 
reflected in the stress which moral teaching received, but always Mrs. 
Peabody taught that God is love. She took her children to church 
only when an eminent divine occupied the pulpit, for she said, “It 
takes a great preacher to reach children.” 
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Because she surrounded her children with wholesome ideals and 
occupations, her work was to bear fruit in a fine way. Two of her 
daughters, Sophia and Mary, as the understanding wives of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Horace Mann, won these men from the gloom and 
despair which their own unfortunate childhood training had fostered 
so that they gave their great gifts to the world. The other daughter, 
Elizabeth, gave her entire life to the cause of education. Because of 
her, Froebel’s work became known in America and thousands of little 
children were saved from the dreariness of the formal “primary 
school.” Few mothers have given such children to the world. 

Elizabeth and Mary Peabody began early to assist their mother 
with her youngest pupils. As soon as they were old enough, they 
opened schools of their own, for the family was very poor and every 
penny was needed. Elizabeth had her first school when she was only 
sixteen. Mary, several years younger, followed her example and 
profited by her experiences. From 1820 to 1840 they devoted most of 
their time to teaching little children. 

Observation soon convinced Elizabeth Peabody that little children 
were seldom ready to begin reading when they entered school. Her 
pupils played with others, observed and talked about what they saw 
on walks and in the schoolroom. They listened to stories and told 
some of their own, sang and played games, and learned lessons of 
courtesy and adjusted themselves to the situation before any subject 
matter was introduced. Miss Peabody learned also that discipline 
problems are symptoms of maladjustment and that she must look 
carefully into conditions existing in the homes as well as the school 
if she were to understand her small charges. She found ways of 
making the work interesting, but there was no soft pedagogy. When 
tasks were once begun they were to be completed, and duty to God 
and one’s fellow man was a topic for frequent discussion. The school 
was a happy place always. Sunshine, fresh air, plenty of space for 
work and play, flowers and pictures to bring beauty, all had a place 
in the various schools conducted by Miss Peabody. 

Mary Peabody, later Mrs. Horace Mann, devoted her entire life 
to the education of little children. She believed that the pattern of 
the whole life is taken from the earliest years of childhood. She con- 
ducted a number of schools, sometimes alone and again with her sister, 
but in all of them the same spirit ruled. Happy children worked and 
played together free from the fear, gloom, and hardship characteristic 
of the public schools of that time. 

Mrs. Mann wrote to her friend, Anna Cabot Lowell, in 1840, giv- 
ing a description of some of the primary schools she had visited in 
Boston. Her own understanding of little children contrasts sharply 
with the picture she draws: 
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What would you say if I were to tell you that I met with but one spirit 
kindred to my own in the whole circuit? Among all the hard, knotty women, 
young and old, presiding over youthful destinies in this extensive organization 
I found . . . only one who contrived partially to mitigate the horrors of benches 
without backs, long, rote spelling lessons, crowded and ill-ventilated rooms, 
tedious periods of idleness in which the little darlings had to sit up straight and 
not speak or fidget (which last I consider one of the prerogatives of childhood). 
I could describe sad, heartbreaking scenes of youthful misery and 
terror, injustice and daily cruelty in these schools. . . . My sympathy for 
suppressed yawns, limbs suddenly outstretched or wry faces made behind the 
teachers’ backs, tearful eyes, sleepy little heads nodding on fat shoulders, was so 
great that I often smiled at them when the teacher did not seeme. . . . Many 
a spine had its first bend there and many a child learned to hate school amid such 
scenes of discomfort. 

Long before Dewey announced the doctrine of Interest and Effort, 
Mrs. Mann was practicing it with her pupils. They took long walks 
on the Boston Common or coasted down Fox Hill. They gathered 
flowers and studied birds. Clay modeling and paper cutting were 
used to illustrate those things which interested the children. Later 
they told stories about their activities. Spelling was taught as it was 
needed, and reading when the children wanted to find out about some- 
thing. Mrs. Mann records that in leaving reading until the children 
were ready for it they made amazing strides. She started with sen- 
tences and broke them into phrases, then words. She added that by 
the end of the first year all the children knew the alphabet, although 
she had made no effort to teach it to them. 

Training in seeing and enjoying beauty was given to the children 
constantly. The schoolroom itself was made as lovely as possible, and 
the children were happy in her “free republic” as she called it. With 
the freedom, however, there was definite effort to develop self-control 
and consideration for the rights of others. This was done in the 
natural situation of working and playing together. 

Amos Bronson Alcott was a friend of the Peabodys. He was a 
teacher all his life. Elizabeth Peabody was his assistant for a time 
in the Temple School which he opened in Boston in September, 1834. 
His pupils ranged in age from three to ten years. His daughter, 
Louisa May, was the youngest pupil of all. 

Mr. Alcott had selected the most spacious room he could find in 
Boston to house his school. 

Conceiving that the objects which meet the senses every day for years must 
necessarily mold the mind, he chose a spacious room and ornamented it, not with 
such furniture as only an upholsterer can appreciate, but with such forms as 
would address and cultivate the imagination and the heart. 

A picture of this schoolroom remains to us, and the beauty and 
comfort are prophetic of the days to come when most teachers of little 
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children feel that the beginning of a school career amid such sur- 
roundings is the birthright of every child. 

Mr. Alcott placed great stress on living and working together as 
courteous, responsible members of a group. There were books, maps, 
pictures, and statuary to enjoy. Drawing and painting added to the 
children’s enjoyment of school and their appreciation of beauty. 

In the 1850’s, another friend of the Manns and Peabodys began 
pioneer work with little children. A graduate of West Newton Nor- 
mal School, Miss Jane Andrews was an enthusiastic teacher. She, 
too, believed that children develop best in surroundings of natural- 
ness and beauty. Her school was in the loft of her father’s barn in 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, where she and her sisters had played 
as children. Here there was plenty of space for varied activities and 
for the collections which reflected the interests of the small members 
of her circle. The rafters of the barn provided a place for swings. 
The windows opened onto a beautiful garden of old-fashioned flowers 
and a hedge of lilacs older than Miss Andrews herself. In the winter 
the garden provided a battleground for the snow forts which the chil- 
dren made. The wild roar of the ocean could be heard at all times, 
but an open fire in the carefully guarded soapstone stove gave comfort 
and cheer. Bird nests, shells, twigs and leaves, flowers and books 
made a home for the children which they loved so much that we are 
told they cried if they had to remain away from school. 


Miss Andrews often walked with her pupils to the great docks 
where ships from all over the world unloaded their cargoes. What 
the children saw there furnished material for geography lessons. 
Miss Andrews told them stories about the children in the lands from 
which the ships came. These stories were later published as Seven 
Little Sisters, and became a best seller for several generations in the 
field of children’s books. 

While these friends were working as individuals for children in 
New England, a concerted effort was being made in their behalf in 
Wisconsin. Mrs. Carl Schurz opened her home in 1855 in Watertown 
to what was without doubt the first kindergarten in America. Mrs. 
Schurz had been a pupil of Froebel himself before she, with other 
cultured Germans, sought asylum in the United States after the 
Revolution of 1848. These Germans, knowing the splendid work the 
kindergartens were doing in their native land, wished to have the 
same benefits for their children in exile. Kindergartens were opened 


in fifteen German-speaking communities before there was a single one 
in which English was spoken. 


Mr. and Mrs. Schurz were visiting in Boston where they met 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody. She was so impressed by the poise and 
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development of their six-year-old daughter that she inquired how 
they had been able to train the child. She was told that the kinder- 
garten was responsible. The cause and its first missionary in America 
had met. Miss Peabody devoted the next thirty years of her life to 
conducting kindergartens, training kindergartners, and traveling to 
preach the need of the new education. The kindergarten movement 
spread rapidly, for the teachings of Froebel flowered in America as 
they have nowhere else in the world. But some of the seeds had 
already been planted without any knowledge of the great leader. The 
prophets had done their work well. 


More Virtue in Practice than 
in Preaching 


At the recent meeting in St. Louis, Profes- 
sor R. W. Hatch of the Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, Teachers College taught before an 
audience of several thousand a lesson deal- 
ing with current and pressing problems in 
American society. The lesson was skillfully 
done. Controversial matters were presented 
to the children provocatively but respect- 
fully. Thinking was keen, and statement 
incisive. That lesson was worth a dozen 
lectures on educational theory. 
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A TRANSITIONAL PERIOD IN READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


GEORGE H. HILLIARD 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo 
MARY C. WILSON : 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo 


The purpose of this article is to point out the critical period in 
reading development which occurs when children transfer from be- 
ginning reading into the more advanced stage of reading where it is 
used as a tool for other subjects. The article further emphasizes the 
necessity of careful planning in order that this transition may be 
made with the least possible difficulty. A detailed description of the 
suitability of the social studies class and the independent reading class 
for solving this particular reading problem has been made. 

Teachers for some time have recognized the fact that there are 
various stages of progress in the development of reading. Briefly, 
they have been termed the period of preparation for reading; the 
initial period of reading in grade one and the first part of grade two; 
the period of rapid progress which comes in the latter part of grade 
two and in grade three; the period of enriched reading in grades four, 
five, and six; and the period of refined or specialized reading in the 
high school grades.' 

The problem of reading in the elementary grades could be epito- 
mized as follows: the first three school years are spent in learning to 
read and the remainder of the years are spent in reading to learn.” 
Professor Thorndike characterizes the former as a period wherein the 
pupils learn to read in the sense of getting by vision what they can 
get by hearing. The latter period is one wherein the pupils extend 
this ability and add new abilities, in respect to (1) vocabulary, (2) 
constructions, and (3) the organization of large units of thought.* 

A child must of necessity make a transition from the first type of 
reading to that of the second type. In the first three grades the major 
concern of the teacher is that the child learn to read. In the remain- 
der of the elementary grades the teachers concentrate more on 
the content studies. However, a child cannot be expected to make 


‘The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Chapter 3. 

*Charles J. Anderson and Isobel Davidson, Reading Objectives, p. 22, Chicago: 
Laurel Book Co., 1925. 

“Edward L. Thorndike, “Improving the Ability to Read,” Teachers College 
Record, (October, 1934). 
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a sudden jump from one type of reading to another. This transitional 
problem in reading must be recognized by the teacher in order that 
the child will be guided in making his adjustment more easily. 

If all children developed and progressed in exactly the same manner, 
teaching problems would be reduced to the minimum. Such is not 
the case. One might expect to find some children ready to enter the 
“read to learn” period at the beginning of the third grade year; while 
others might not be ready for it until the latter half of the fourth 
grade. Because of this wide range in the progress of individuals 
which may be found in practically every classroom situation, very 
careful planning is necessary on the part of the teachers. 

The study of books on history, geography, or science should be made 
simple and pleasant. To accomplish this feat a pupil should have a 
knowledge of words, constructions, and their organization into sen- 
tences or larger thought units. Such power should be acquired gradu- 
ally, systematically, and in time to be of use to pupils in learning 
history, geography, civics, or other content studies.‘ 

Especially should the reading program of the third grade be varied 
and rich, because it is at this level that a majority of children have 
mastered the fundamentals of “learning to read” and turn to reading 
for pleasure and information. At this period of reading, provision 
should be made for emphasis upon a wide variety of reading skills. 
The wise planning and execution of a systematic, varied program of 
reading in third grade will aid children in making this transition in 
reading development and decrease the number of children who are 
actually non-readers from entering fourth grade. Descriptions of 
desirable reading programs have been given by Smith® and McKee* 
in recent books. 

Having thus recognized the importance of the transitional period in 
reading development, the remainder of this article will treat briefly 
the various classes needed in a daily schedule to help children. Most 
emphasis will be given to the social studies class and the free reading 
class because, as will be pointed out, these classes are especially well 
suited in assisting children to make the transfer into content reading. 

First, the daily program for third grade reading should provide for 
a work-type class in which definite attention is given pupils in further 
mastering the basic fundamentals of reading. Such a class should 
provide for reading groups where individuals are given material and 
assignments which will aid them most. The work-type class should 


‘Ibid., p. 3. : 

"Nila of Smith, American Reading Instruction, pp. 244-253, Chicago: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1934. 

‘Paul McKee, Reading and Literature in the Elementary School, Chapter VII, 
Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. 
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make use of the numerous present-day readers designed to aid in 
building basic reading habits and skills. Systematic exercises should 
be provided for checking comprehension and for extending the chil- 
dren’s mastery of the mechanics of reading. Always must the teacher 
provide sufficient stimulus and challenge for the best pupils in her 
class as well as for the weakest. For this reason the administration 
of the work-type reading class should always be flexible. 

Second, the reading schedule in third grade should provide a con- 
trolled recreational type class. The children should be divided into 
groups according to ability in this class, their material should be of 
the recreational type, but the situation would be controlled to the 
extent that all would read a limited, definite assignment and discuss 
it as a group. Books such as The Dutch Twins, Pinocchio, Robinson 
Crusoe, and others may be used for such a class. After reading the 
same assignment, a group should benefit from class discussion of the 
material read. Such an exchange of ideas, based upon good literature 
for children, acts as a challenge or stimulus to most children. This 
should be a class which is free from the daily written check test as 
would be found in the work-type class. Many of our newer readers 
contain material which might serve as the basis for reading and 
thoughtful group discussions for classes of this type. Similar value 
to be gained from such reading has been pointed out by Dolch in a 
recent article.’ 

Third, it is essential that the daily program of reading and the 
methods chosen to increase the child’s ability to read should also in- 
crease his interest in reading. A class is needed which will definitely 
aid the child in transferring from the initial stage of reading in the 
content-study stage. One such class should be concerned with a topic 
of interest for the entire group. This topic may become the center 
of interest for a brief or extended period of time. It may become 
the core of the curriculum and function in numerous classes such as 
language, nature study, art, health, and others. Frequently such a 
class is termed the social studies class. Its content may be determined 
by local interests of the community, materials available for use, back- 
ground and interest of the teacher and pupils, or other factors. The 
major purpose of the class so far as the teaching of reading is con- 
cerned is to provide a subject of vital interest to the class so that all 
pupils will feel an urge to gain information on the subject. Third 
grade pupils are usually interested in Indian Life and, since materials 
can be organized easily around this topic, it can be used advanta- 
geously for the social studies class. 


‘Edward William Dolch, ‘Goals in Intermediate Reading,” Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. XXXV, p. 683. 
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Because of the wide use of Indian Life as a unit in third grade, 
this topic will be used to illustrate some of the ways social studies 
classes assist in the transitional period of reading. First, there is 
an abundance of reading material available on the subject of Indians 
found in varying degrees of difficulty. There are books of first grade 
level which the poorest readers may read with ease. There are also 
books of fourth or fifth grade level which present sufficiently difficult 
material to challenge the best readers of the group. Second, there 
are enough smaller topics of interest within the major topic for each 
individual to find something which will interest him particularly and 
cause him to want to learn more. “Travel of the Indians” may in- 
terest one child while another may wish to learn all he can about 
“Music of the Indians,” and still another may become interested in 
the “Indian Manner of Hunting and Fishing.” Suffice it to say, one 
of the first and best ways to learn more about any subject is to read. 
In order to read on one’s particular topic it becomes necessary to learn 
how to find material on the subject in various books. This of necessity 
creates an excellent time and place for the correct use of tables of 
content, of the index of books, and of the correct use of a library. 
Children and their parents usually begin to watch papers and maga- 
zines for any additional material on the subject. Children also find 
interesting selections on another child’s topic and thus socialize their 
experience through citing others to books they want to read. 

Besides an increase in interest, the social studies class further aids 
in solving the transitional problem by providing an excellent oppor- 
tunity for guidance in how to study. For a grade as low as third there 
are no home assignments, and this type of class gives the teacher an 
opportunity for assisting her pupils in judging when to read very 
carefully and when to read or skim quickly to find a certain idea or 
reference. The teacher being present at the time can require her 
pupils to remember such details as are important and can point out 
the reasons why those details must be remembered. On other occa- 
sions she may have the pupils read for general information and point 
out why this type of reading is most desirable in the particular situa- 
tion. She can also assist and guide the children in building simple 
outlines. Through such help the pupils begin to discriminate as to 
the purpose for which material is read and to have a feeling for 
organization of material read, as well as to assume a correct attitude 
toward study. 

Another reading value of the social studies class is that it provides 
material which has a technical vocabulary. Children who have only 
read readers and simple storybooks are often baffled when they enter 
the fourth grade and begin definite history and geography work in 
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which they find a technical vocabulary. By contact with reading ma- 
terial in third grade which has introduced a simple technical vo- 
cabulary, many pupils will have learned how best to cope with such 
a difficulty. 

Fourth, the third grade reading program should provide another 
type of reading which is particularly helpful in this transitional stage 
of reading, the free or independent reading class. For the best results 
of such a period the teacher should set apart a corner of the room 
or an available place in which to create an atmosphere conducive to 
such reading. A stimulating atmosphere is all that is needed to 
cause some children to read. A regular time should be set apart each 
day for free reading, pleasure reading, optional reading, library read- 
ing, or whatever the teacher chooses to name it. Such a class cannot 
be a success unless the teacher has interesting books available for the 
children to read. These books must be easy enough for the pupils to 
read with ease and pleasure. Not only should the books be available 
but the teacher should know them, enjoy them with the pupils, and 
know how to make them attractive to children. 

The free reading period should be one toward which the children 
look forward with pleasure. Too frequently such a period is marred 
because the teacher has not made suitable preparation, or has made 
improper assignments, or has dictated just what books to read, or has 
no attractive books, or those too difficult for the children to read with 
ease ; thus unwittingly all the joy has been taken from the period. For 
greatest accomplishment this period should be one in which each pupil 
reads what he chooses, one in which he reads at his own comfortable 
rate for pleasure, and one in which he is not confronted by uninter- 
esting book reports or tests at the close of the period. Pupils have 
been known to form a distaste for reading because they were never 
allowed to choose what they wanted to read or because the teacher 
condemned the books they were reading. 

One must not infer that this type of reading period should be left 
merely to the whims of the child. An effort has been made to empha- 
size the need for following the soundest principles of guidance which 
modern psychology provides. The safer way is always to begin with 
the child where he is; learn what he likes about Billy Whiskers or 
Uncle Wiggly and then find books of finer literary worth which will 
supply the same type of interest. All children do not enjoy reading 
rapidly any more than all children enjoy eating or dressing rapidly. 
If the teacher is conducting a pleasure-type reading class, she must 
not nag or complain if children seem to read more slowly than desir- 
able. This difficulty, as well as others which she observes in individu- 
als, may be made a definite objective for correction in the work-type 
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reading class. It is possible to ruin a free reading class by talking too 
much with the children and changing books throughout the period. 
Children may easily be taught to change their library books before 
school, at lunch time, and at other free times during the day. Then 
the teacher will be free during the period to assist some children with 
words, to encourage others, and the confusion necessarily involved in 
changing books will be avoided. Such procedure will also help to 
insure the period for one of actual reading and give the teacher an 
opportunity to talk with individuals informally about books they have 
finished reading. Most children who enter third grade still find writ- 
ing an ordeal, and yet some children at this level are required to write 
book reports on every book read. Such procedure associates an un- 
pleasant task rather than joy with the completion of a book. 

One of the greatest advantages of a free reading class is the fact 
that the work is essentially individual in nature. Each child may 
read the type story he likes best, he may read as much and as fast as 
he wishes. There is no class to hinder his progress or hold him back. 
The teacher may guide weaker pupils in selecting books they. can 
read. Care must be exercised not to start a child in a book which 
proves disappointing, for if this is repeated often it may cause him 
to form a distaste for books. 

The success of a free reading class is largely dependent on the 
enthusiasm and interest of the teacher. She, through her joy in inter- 
esting children in books, often gains their earnest cooperation. More 
than that, it gives her an opportunity of soliciting cooperation from 
the home by means of which she may further assist her individual 
children. Her interest will manifest itself in many concrete ways. 
By reading an interesting book or telling a story she may interest 
some children in books. By preparing some challenging device and 
regarding it only as a device, she may gain the best reading effort 
from still others. An enthusiastic teacher will find a way to secure 
books and other printed materials when an inadequate supply is on 
hand. The conscientious teacher will study the reading interests of 
her pupils, the types of stories they like best, and will be on the watch 
constantly for books they will like. Certainly she will lose no oppor- 
tunity to see that every child has the right attitude toward books 
and to dispel the mistaken idea that books are stupid and dull and 
that people who read are uninteresting. 

The school program has provided through its first two grades and 
its work-type classes a time to help children on the mechanics of read- 
ing. It has given the child a desire to explore books, it has given him 
an initial recognition vocabulary, a method for sounding out unfamiliar 
words, and the idea of getting words from the context. The free 
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reading period gives the child an opportunity to put this knowledge 
into practice at his own level of advancement. 

The real test of the free reading period may be measured in terms 
of the amount of reading done outside the class period and the school. 
It has been said truly that the pupil who reads nothing outside of 
school gets far behind his class and is actually a non-reader.* Until 
reading has come to give an individual sufficient pleasure that he will 
turn to it of his own accord and as a pleasurable means of spending 
his leisure, the teacher may know that that individual is still not ready 
to “read to learn” successfully. He is the child who will still have 
difficulty with his content studies, the child who will dislike history 
and geography not because of the subjects themselves but because 
he is unable to cope with the reading difficulties there involved. If 
a child has actually become a reader and does turn to reading as a 
pleasurable way of spending his leisure, he will spend much of his 
vacation in reading. In the autumn he will return to school a better 
reader than when the school term closed. 

In summary and conclusion it may be said that more and more 
teachers realize that success or failure in school is dependent on 
ability to read. One of the key problems in the teaching of reading 
occurs when a child makes the transition from the initial period of 
reading to that required for reading content studies. This transitional 
period may be made easier for individuals by providing a varied pro- 
gram of reading. The latter part of third grade is a logical place for 
this since it is the last grade where emphasis is placed on the mechani- 
cal phase of reading, the last grade where reading comprises the 
major portion of the curriculum, and the last grade before the actual 
pursuit of content studies. Work-type and controlled recreational 
classes afford the teacher opportunity for perfecting the fundamental 
skills and extending desirable attitudes. However, the social studies 
classes and the free or independent reading periods provide the best 
means by which pupils may be guided in bridging the gap which 
occurs in the elementary reading program; and of making children 
more successful in passing through the transitional stage which lies 
between that of learning to read and reading to learn development. 


"Edward W. Dolch, The Psychology and Teaching of Reading, p. 345, Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1931. 
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ADMINISTRATORS’ OPINIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


REED S. LINDSEY 
Sam Houston State Teachers College 


What is the purpose of a physical education program? How shall 
it be organized? What should be its place in the curriculum of the 
institutions of higher learning? 

These questions and certain others related to various phases of 
physical education have been raised frequently by directors of such 
programs. Although the questions have been foremost in the think- 
ing of conscientious administrators in physical education, to the 
knowledge of the writer, no effort has been made to assemble a rep- 
resentative expression of opinions of persons under whose authority 
this activity is maintained. In an effort to present a composite pic- 
ture of the points of view which are being held by administrative 
officials concerning these questions, this study was undertaken. 

All classes of institutions of higher learning were considered in 
the study. Included in the analysis were public and private schools, 
teachers colleges and liberal arts colleges, religious institutions and 
nonsectarian universities, coeducational schools and women’s col- 
leges. The only specific requirement was that the institution be a 
four-year school. 

The questionnaire method was used to secure the necessary data. 
Eighty-six questionnaires were sent to the state universities, forty- 
eight to private institutions, seventy to state teachers colleges, forty- 
eight to religious institutions, and ten to women’s colleges. 

One hundred sixty-three replies were returned, representing every 
state in the United States except Delaware. Questionnaires were sent 
to the dean of the college of arts and sciences and the dean of the 
college of education of every state university in the United States, 
to the dean of one religious, one private, and one or more state teach- 
ers colleges in each of the forty-eight states. All the institutions 
were selected alphabetically, but the number of state teachers col- 
leges were determined by arithmetical progression, with four as a 
basis, from the alphabetical list compiled in each state. 

Questions one and two concerned the matter of maintaining a 
physical education department separate from other departments and 
coordinate in rank with other departments such as English, history, 
or mathematics. The opinions of the administrators revealed that 
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there was a definite trend toward establishing physical education as 
a separate department along lines of the above suggestions. It was 
found that 91.6 per cent indicated the desirability of this form of 
departmental organization, and eighty-five of the administrators 
actually have the department so administered. 

One administrator was of the opinion that the physical education 
department should be a separate school with a dean ranking with 
other undergraduate schools such as the school of education. On the. 
other hand, another felt that the physical education department should 
be an integral part of the health department. 

Although eighty-five of the administrators favored the organiza- 
tion of a separate department of physical education coordinate in 
rank with departments of history, English, et al., by the same per- 
centage, they indicated that there should be a close affiliation between 
the physical education department and the education department. 
In seventy schools consulted in this study this close affiliation w 


found to exist. 


Free comments on these questions varied from that of seven deans 
who stated that the department should be affiliated with all other 
departments to that of one dean who felt that the department should 
be related to all but not closely affiliated with any. In one case there 
was a suggestion of a close affiliation with the music department. 

Financing the physical education department as an item of the 
president’s budget was the conclusion of 72 per cent of the admin- 
istrators, but only 54.1 per cent of the reported departments in reality 
are financed-in this way. Among the other suggestions proposed 
were the following: eight deans believed that physical education and 
athletics should be under separate budgets; seven deans stated that 
the department should be financed by student activity fees. 

All types of institutions of higher learning were overwhelmingly in 
favor of required attendance at exercise classes. The data reveal, 
however, that the administrators are decidedly of the opinion that 
exercise classes should be required only of freshmen and sophomores. 
Thus the percentages who would require this work in the first two 
years were 98 and 96.5, respectively, whereas the percentages declined 
to 28.4 for juniors and 21.3 for seniors. There was a general agree- 
ment that approximately three hours per week should be devoted to 
exercise classes for freshmen, since the average time was 2.86 hours 
per week. There was a pronounced indication (96.5 per cent) that 
sophomores should be required to spend approximately the same time 
in physical education training. Among those who did favor four 
years of required work of this type, the actual weekly time which 
was recommended to be devoted to exercise classes declined gradually 
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from the freshman year to the senior year. Of the free comments 
made in reply to this question, one dean suggested as many as four 
hours per week for exercise classes with such attendance as an op- 
tional matter, while another proposed attainment of proficiency as 
more important than the number of hours as a basic criterion. 

When exercise classes are offered, 73.3 per cent of the adminis- 
trators favor giving credit toward graduation for this work, but only 
31.1 per cent of the institutions actually give such credit. One 
semester hour of credit was proposed by 41.6 per cent of the group, 
while 28.3 per cent proposed four semester hours of credit. 

The data reveal that in actual practice 49.9 per cent of the institu- 
tions give four semester hours of credit toward graduation for par- 
ticipation in physical education exercise classes. Although 73.3 per 
cent of the group favored granting such credit for participation in 
physical education exercise classes, 41.6 per cent declared that only 
one semester hour of credit should be granted. The present prac- 
tice of granting four semester hours of credit was favored by only 
28.3 per cent of the group. It was found that state teachers colleges 
give the least number of semester hours of credit, while private insti- 
tutions grant the greatest number of semester hours of credit. 


In the free comments to the above matter, ten deans suggested 
that the credit be determined on the same basis as credit in laboratory 
courses; that is, one credit hour for two work hours. 


A keen interest on the part of administrators in the objectives of 
the physical education program’ was manifested by the 100 per cent 
response to this particular question, among those who answered. 
Health proved to be the most desirable objective of the physical 
education program as-indicated by 94.8 per cent of the administrators 
of all classes of institutions. Administrators in state teachers col- 
leges and women’s colleges were agreed unanimously as to this ob- 
jective (health). Women’s colleges unanimously indicated that play 
for carry-over values should be an objective of the physical education 
program. Character development was indicated as a desirable ob- 
jective in 80.4 per cent of the instances; play for carry-over values, 
75.6 per cent; development of leadership, 69 per cent; development 
of quick and accurate reactions, 60.1 per cent; development of 


rhythmic expression, 56.8 per cent; development of fundamental 
skills, 54.6 per cent. 


The least significant objectives of the physical education program 
were the building of large muscular types and the building of pro- 
fessional athletes. The percentages were 3.6 and 3, respectively. 
Present objectives were found to correspond to a high degree with 
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those of the most desirable physical education program, as suggested 
by these administrators. 

Fifteen deans stated in the free comments that too ‘adil emphasis 
was being placed on the physical education program as an aid to 
building professional athletes, building large muscular types, and 
assisting intercollegiate athletic programs. Three deans stated that 
the training of teachers should be one of the objectives of physical 
education. 

When a surplus in receipts from intercollegiate athletics was real- 
ized, 29.2 per cent of the administrators reporting data for this study 
indicated that physical education and recreational materials should 
be purchased with this fund. It was found that 20.4 per cent and 
19.2 per cent, respectively, proposed that the surplus be returned to 
the general fund or be used for the construction of physical educa- 
tion buildings. Not a single state university or religious institution 
proposed the use of the surplus for subsidizing athletes. Women’s 
colleges also indicated disapproval of this possibility. One state 
teachers college and one private institution, however, suggested such 
a use of the surplus. 

When surplus funds are realized, 23.9 per cent of the institutions 
at present return this surplus to the general fund; 31.4 per cent use 
it for the purchase of physical education materials; 21 per cent use 
this surplus for the construction of physical education buildings; and 
19.4 per cent employ the funds in the construction of athletic build- 
ings (stadia, etc.). Only one institution indicated that it did use its 
funds for subsidizing athletes. 

Due to the depression or otherwise, in the free comments forty- 
seven of the deans reported no surplus, while two deans stated that 
there should be no surplus. Six deans reported that the surplus should 
be used for financing intramurals and other recreational activities. 

All of the administrators who feel that a college or university should 
offer a four-year course in physical education leading to a major for 
the bachelor’s degree actually do so in practice. This percentage 
was 70.7. When such a major is offered, there was a marked tendency 
to favor hygiene, anatomy, physiology, first aid, directed teaching in 
physical education, intramural athletics, and administration of a 
physical education program as required courses of study. 

With respect to the most desirable degree for the physical educa- 
tion director, the largest per cent (39.5) of administrators favored 
the Ph.D. degree. There was a pronounced indication that the B.S. 
degree alone was not sufficient. The M.A. degree was desirable in 
28.9 per cent of the schools. State universities and state teachers 
colleges were most pronounced in indicating the desirability of the 
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administrator’s having the Ph.D. degree. The most common degree 
held by directors was the M.A. degree, while the Ph.D. degree and 
the B.S. degree each occurred in 16.3 per cent of the instances. Only 
11.7 per cent of the directors held the M.D. degree; four state teach- 
ers colleges and two private institutions had directors possessing 
this degree. The M.A. degree was held by twenty-four directors in 
state teachers colleges, by twelve directors in state universities, and 
by eight directors in private institutions. Five deans remarked that 
the degree was unimportant, if the instructor knew his work. 

The athletic program and health program, including medical and 
instructional phases, should be jointly administered, according to 
67.6 per cent of the administrators. In actual practice only 58.5 per 
cent have such a form of organization. In 50.4 per cent of the in- 
stances the head of the physical education department is the ad- 
ministrator of the department, but in 34.2 per cent of the cases the 
director of athletics serves in this capacity. Four institutions have a 
dual system consisting of the director of athletics and the head of 
the physical education department, and all four stated that they 
thought it would be better if only the director of physical education 
were in charge. 

Only 29.3 per cent of the administrators are of the opinion that 
college entrance credit should be given for participation in high school 
physical education. In reality only 14.9 per cent actually allow such 
credit. If entrance credit is granted, one unit was the figure deter- 
mined to be desirable by 62.8 per cent of the administrators. 

In the free comments six deans stated that they thought actual 
instruction in physical education should be credited to the student. 
If the physical education consisted only of athletics, no credit should 
be given. One administrator would advise such credit only if credit 
is allowed for eating and sleeping. 

The writer has made an effort to make available in this study 
pertinent information as to what administrators are thinking with 
respect to certain phases of physical education programs. It is his 
belief that departmental and even institutional programs should be 
evolved and developed in light of the fundamental procedures and 
philosophies of those institutions and men who are best qualified to 
assist in such determinations. Thus we should have in this analysis 
some criterion by which to judge of the value of various practices in 
particular schools. 
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A PRACTITIONER’S VIEW OF THE VIRGINIA 
COURSE OF STUDY 


R. 0. BAGBY 
City Schools, Roanoke, Virginia 


{Epitor’s Note.—The Virginia course of study is generally considered to 
be one of the most radical departures of recent years from traditional course of 
study procedures. The viewpoint toward the course of study of a practical 
worker in a city school system of the state is herewith presented.] 

During the past few years under the direction of Dr. Sidney B. Hall 
the Virginia courses of study have been rebuilt, or are in process of 
being rebuilt. The work is not complete, but the schools are making 
use of the revised courses. 

The work is posited upon a most carefully selected list of educa- 
tional aims and makes use of the more fundamental as well as the 
more progressive principles of child learning. The aims are grouped 
according to: Attitudes, Appreciations, Understandings, and Special 
Abilities. They include those abilities which are considered to be 
essential to the successful participation of individuals in present-day 
society. The aims were collected and organized under the direction of 
Mr. Fred M. Alexander of Newport News, Virginia. The aims cover 
the whole range of education. Aims for subject fields are not specified 
because the stand is definitely taken that subjects are not ends in 
themselves but are to be used as means to desired ends in educating 
the growing human being. What is needed, it is held, is not so much 
the facts of subject matter as the intelligent application of facts to 
life situations. 

It is believed that in the past great loss has resulted in setting up 
hard and fast lines for subject fields. The Virginia course of study 
goes a long way in its attempt to break down hard and fast lines 
between the various subject fields, and in projecting a program of 
education which will eventually result in a well-organized, continuous 
process of learning from the kindergarten to the university. It seeks 
to break down the artificial barriers which are so common in the 
administrative machinery of school units, such as the kindergarten, 
the elementary school, the junior high school, and the senior high 
school. The aims, as pointed out above, are the same for the ele- 
mentary school and the high school. ; 

The Virginia course of study is organized around functional phases 
of life. They are as follows: the care and conservation of all life and 
property, the producing and distributing of goods and services, the 
consuming of goods and services, the securing of a democratic life and 
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living, constantly educating human beings, allowing people to worship 
as they wish, securing culture and refinement for all, giving to all 
suitable opportunity for recreation, communicating with others, trans- 
porting ourselves and goods, and exploring the world. These func- 
tional phases of life constitute the core of the school program from 
the first grade through the high school and suggest the subject matter 
content around which the aims of education are built. 

In order to limit the scope of work a large center of interest is 
set up for each school year from the first grade to the last year of 
high school. Starting with the first grade these centers are as 
follows: 

First year—Home and School Life. 

Second year—Community Life. 

Third year—Adaptation of Life to Environmental Forces of Nature. 

Fourth year—Adaptation of Life to Advancing Physical Frontiers. 

Fifth year—Effects of Inventions and Discoveries Upon Our Living. 

Sixth year—Effects of Machine Production Upon Our Living. 

Seventh year—Social Provision for Cooperative Living. 

Eighth year—Adaptation of Our Living Through Nature, Social 
and Mechanical Inventions, and Discoveries. 

Ninth year—Agrarianism and Industrialism and Their Effects 
Upon Our Living. | 

Tenth year—Effects of Changing Culture and Changing Social In- 
stitutions Upon Our Living. 

Eleventh year—Effects + a Continuously Planning Social Order 
Upon Our Living. 

In order to be of most service to the classroom teacher each center 
is broken down into ten or more aspects for each year. The aspects 
serve as leads for setting up units of .work to be carried on in the 
classroom. These units are supposed to draw upon the subject matter 
in the different fields for source material. For further help many 
valuable exercises are set up for each aspect and many valuable 
sources of materials are also included for each aspect. 

Guidance is very important in the selection of activities to be en- 
gaged in and the subject matter to be used by pupils in carrying 
forward the unit of work agreed upon by teacher and pupils. The 
course of study serves as an excellent source book to which teachers 
and pupils can go for help and guidance in working out the units of 
work agreed upon. 

This brings us to the important question, How does the course of 
study work in the classroom with forty boys and girls whose interests 
are varied and inconstant? Like most everything else, it will not 
work at all unless there is a wise, patient, and resourceful teacher in 
charge. A course of study has little direct meaning for students. That 
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which counts with pupils is what the teacher does and how she does it. 
The Virginia course of study is quite helpful to the teacher who is 
resourceful, reads much, studies much, plans carefully, and directs 
pupils forcefully and tactfully. She must have the complete coopera- 
tion and assistance of her principal and superintendent. Some of 
them do not know how to give assistance and may be a hindrance to 
the teacher rather than a help. The school is tradition bound in most 
cases, and the classroom teacher cannot lift herself and work out 
of it alone. She must have the help and sympathy of a very wise 
administrative corps. Only too frequently that cannot be given be- 
cause of past precedent and the fixedness of the system. 

Where help and encouragement are given, wonderful results are 
being attained by pupils under the wise leadership of competent 
teachers, teachers who possess a thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of what can be done by pupils and teachers. Many books must 
be secured. Varied types of materials must be available. Places to 
keep books and files for materiais must be provided. The teacher 
must be free to explore beyond the formal and traditional. She must 
be liberated from the influence of the administrator who specifies that 
so much ground must be covered during a certain term and designates 
the method of covering it and also directs the type of formal tests to 
be used. 

Where the Virginia course of study is used, there is no necessity, 
especially in the sciences and social sciences, for each pupil to have a 
copy of the same textbook. There should be in the classroom several 
copies of a great number of books. The teacher must plan her work 
thoroughly. There are classroom activities that should be engaged 
in by individual students and other activities which command the 
participation of groups of pupils. There are out-of-class activities 
for individuals, for groups, and for entire classes. The course of 
study furnishes many valuable suggestions concerning activities, ma- 
terials, methods, and procedures. It is taken for granted that pupils 
learn by doing and that they learn best by participating in a variety 
of activities in a variety of ways, using all of the facilities for learning 
that they have and guided by teachers who are exceedingly well 
qualified. 

In the hands of teachers who are themselves outstanding students 
of things and of boys and girls, great achievements are being accom- 
plished. In the hands of others less competent the Virginia course of 
study, or any other course, is a comparative failure. 

Social living dominates the Virginia course of study. Teamwork 
in the school system, teamwork among the teaching force, and team- 
work in the classroom stand as the keynotes of the Virginia revised 
course of study. 
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CONCERNING CERTAIN QUALIFICATIONS OF 
COLLEGE REGISTRARS 


DUDLEY T. HORTON 


This study was made in order to compare the registrars in one 
hundred selected institutions of higher learning in the eleven states 
belonging to the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools with a similar study, though more extended, by J. C. Quick, 
Registrar of the University of Pittsburgh.! 

Only the summary of certain data will be given in this article. 
Catalogs for the year 1934-1935 were taken as the source of infor- 
mation. 

A. Title used for the position of registrar. 


3. Registrar and Professor of Education............... 3 

4. Registrar and Professor of Mathematics............. 2 

5. Registrar and Secretary to the Dean................ 2 
6. Registrar in combination with some other position—ad- 

ministrative, teaching, or both (one each)............ 39 

B. Degrees held by the registrars. 

Number Percentages 

Highest Degree Quick This Study Quick This Study 

C. Sex of the registrars 

Number Percentages 

Sex Quick This Study Quick This Study 


*Quick, J. C., “Numerical Analysis of the American Association of Coll 
y oe oa Questionnaire on the Duties of the College a we ” Journal of t 
Association of College Registrars, Vol. 


(July, 1935), pp. 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Cc. W. DICKINSON, JR. 
State Director of School Libraries, Richmond, Virginia 


The introduction of the Revised Course of Study in Virginia 
public schools and the consequent state-wide emphasis on the im- 
provement of instruction is in large measure responsible for the fact 
that Virginia school officials are today buying more library books 
than at any previous time in their history. During the past two 
years Virginia spent for school library books one-fourth of the total 
amount of money used for this purpose during the past twenty-eight 
years. Moreover, this year’s State Aid Fund for the purchase of 
books for public school libraries is at the highest figure it has ever 
reached. 

As a background for this situation, a brief sketch of public school 
library development in Virginia is in order. 

In 1867, when the first constitutional provision for the establish- 
ment of a state-wide public school system was adopted in Virginia, 
it included the following item: “The board of education shall provide 
uniformity of textbooks, and the furnishing of schoolhouses with 
such apparatus and library as may be necessary, under such regula- 
' tions as may be provided by law.” Thus provision was made for 
school libraries at the very outset of the state’s educational develop- 
ment. The school law for 1892 carried approximately the same pro- 
vision, slightly modified: “Uniformity of textbooks and the furnishing 
of schoolhouses with such apparatus and library as may be necessary, 
shall be provided for on some gradual system by the board of educa- 
tion.” 

No other legislation with regard to school libraries, however, was 
passed until 1908, when the present law setting up state aid for the 
purchase of books for public school libraries was set up, as follows: 
“Whenever the patrons and friends of any public school shall raise 
by private subscription the sum of fifteen dollars or more, and tender 
the same to the clerk of the county school board, or the clerk of the 
city school board for the purpose of establishing a school library con- 
nected with said school, the board in counties and the school board 
in cities shall appropriate the sum of fifteen dollars for this purpose, 
and the State Board of Education, out of any funds provided for 
public school libraries, shall appropriate ten dollars, thus making a 
minimum of forty dollars for a unit library. The said library, or 
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libraries, shall be purchased and properly cared for under the rules 
and regulations adopted by the State Board of Education. The 
treasurer shall not receive any commission for receiving and disburs- 
ing funds for school libraries.” The law contains these same con- 
ditions at the present time. 

Regarding the selection of a librarian, the law of 1908 stated: 
“The school board shall appoint one intelligent person in the school 
district or city the manager of said library. The district board shall 
also appoint one competent person well-versed in books to select books 
for the libraries that may be established, etc.” Thus twenty-eight 
years ago the law recognized the necessity for an intelligent person 
to be in charge of the school library and for that person to know 
books, but it did not recognize the librarian as a member of the in- 
structional staff with equal rank, salary, and privileges; nor did it 
recognize the fact that professional training in Library Science was 
essential to “manage the library and select the books,” apparently the 
library’s only activities at that time. 

The state aid bill, passed in 1908, carried an enabling appropria- 
tion of $5,000 per year, but no state funds were available until the 
session of 1909-10. The state aid appropriation remained $5,000 per 
year until 1914, when it was reduced to $3,000, at which figure it 
remained for ten years. In 1924 it was increased to $10,000 and 
remained stationary until 1928, when it was increased to $11,250. 
It was the same amount in 1929 and 1930; but in 1930-31, $1,000 
was added for the purchase of special books for home economics and 
agriculture libraries. In 1931-32 it dropped back to $11,250; in 
1932-33 it suffered a fifteen per cent cut, bringing the fund down to 
$9,562.50. In 1933-34 it was still lower, $7,875; but in 1934-35, 
$20,125.98 was available for state aid; and this year 1935-36, $26,- 
586.75 is available. Thus in the twenty-eight years in which the 
state aid law has been in force, over $200,000 has been spent by the 
state to encourage and supplement local expenditures for books for 
public school libraries, and more than $800,000 worth of books have 
been added to school libraries in the state. 

These figures give a very definite and enlightening picture of the 
slow but steady increase in “book buying” by public school libraries 
and the phenomenal growth of recent years. Though the volume of 
this business transacted by the Division of Libraries and Textbooks 
is one of the most accessible thermometers of the library development, 
other items should also be mentioned. By 1928 it had become neces- 
sary to set up in detail certain desirable standards for high school 
libraries, with regard to room, equipment, book selection, training 
of librarians, etc. These standards (approved by the State Board of 
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Education) were in general based on those of the Southern Associa- 
tion. 

Today school librarians in Virginia are certified as “teachers of 
Library Science” by the State Board of Education under conditions 
set forth below: 


The Collegiate Professional certificate will be endorsed for teaching Library 
Science on presentation of six college session hours (12 semester hours) in 
Library Science as follows: 


Coetelesine and 1 session hour 
Administration of School Library__........--------------- 1 session hour 


While the present requirement is only six college session hours credit in 
Library Science, it is highly desirable that all applicants for licenses to teach 
this subject present credit for at least fifteen session hours in this field of work. 
In addition to the six session hours enumerated above, an applicant who com- 
pletes the full year’s program should include additional courses as follows: 


Advanced Cataloging and Classification-~..--.-.----------- 1 session hour 
Supervised Practice Work in School Library------.-------- 1 session hour 
Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries........---------- 1 session hour' 


The number of professionally trained school librarians in Virginia 
is gradually increasing. At present there are fifty teacher-librarians 
employed in the public schools who have either included in or in 
addition to their bachelor’s degrees one full year’s study of Library 
Science. The majority of these are graduates of the College of 
William and Mary. The number of teacher-librarians who have 
completed six or more session hours in Library Science from summer 
schools is increasing, though it is impossible to give exact figures. 
The majority of these have received their training in Library Science 
from summer school courses at the University of Virginia and the 
College of William and Mary. 

There are two professional organizations for school librarians in 
Virginia: the School Libraries Section of the Virginia Education 
Association, founded in 1928, and the Virginia Library Association. 
In general the former draws the larger and more enthusiastic group 
of public school librarians; but the latter is beginning to attract more 
interest since the “Junior Librarians” of the Virginia Library Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1935, set up definite projects for young public 
school librarians. 

Reports from 613 accredited high school libraries (white and 
colored) for 1934-35 show that these teacher-librarians spend an 


*For general requirements concerning Collegiate Professional certificate, see 
5, Virginia Board of Education Bulletin—Regulations Governing the Cer- 
fifteation of Teachers in Virginia. 
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average of two periods per day in the library. An average of 5.8 
students assist the librarian in each school, and there are seventy- 
seven library clubs. In 476 schools the library is open all day; 466 
schools have separate library rooms. The average number of volumes 
in each school library is 1,372. Average expenditures per school were 
$84.72 for books and $13.40 for supplies. Only three counties and two 
cities failed to buy any school library books through the state office 
during the year. There is an average of three tables and eighteen 
chairs in each library. Five hundred and seventy-four school libraries 
report adequate shelving; 201 have pamphlet files; 347 have magazine 
racks; 460 have loan desks; 363 have catalog cases; and 465 have 
bulletin boards. Books are classified, cataloged, and accessioned in 
447 school libraries. An average of 14.5 students per school received 
at least twelve lessons in the use of the library during the year. Four 
hundred and ninety schools keep records of pupils’ reading. The 
average number of magazine subscriptions per school is 10.2 and 
newspapers 1.5. In 218 schools the library is used during vacations, 
and in 131 it is open to members of the community through the year, 
though in most cases service rendered outside of the school is 
negligible. 

Though centralized elementary school libraries in Virginia are 
practically nonexistent, the number of library-type books purchased 
for elementary schools has increased tremendously within the last 
five years. In 1934-35 the amount of money spent for books for 
elementary schools equalled and probably exceeded that spent for 
high schools. This is probably due to two factors: (1) the almost 
complete lack of library books in elementary schools hitherto and (2) 
the fact that curriculum revision started with the elementary school. 
Moreover, in some union schools the central school library is extend- 
ing library service to the elementary grades. 

New high schools now being built generally include a library 
reading room and a workroom. Library rooms are in a number of 
other cases being provided by remodeling or by making additions to 
older buildings. Hence, it seems reasonable to presume that the 
ever-present problem of suitable space for the library will be solved 
in a satisfactory manner. 

One of the outstanding needs in Virginia at the present time is 
for more trained personnel. A large number of small high schools in 
the state need teacher-librarians, that is, professionally trained school 
librarians, of vital personality, who are willing to spend a part of each 
day teaching certain subjects in the school curriculum in addition to 
their library work. A recent report of the State Planning Board 
recommended desirable school consolidations. These, of course, will 
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be slow to come, but hinged on the carrying out of the board’s recom- 
mendation lies one of our strongest hopes for more effective school 
library service in this state. 

Another outstanding need in Virginia is for local school boards to 
include in their budgets outright appropriations for the purchase of 
library books, rather than making the appropriation contingent on 
the activity of the individual school in raising the initial sum of 
money. 

The condition of public school libraries in Virginia is far from 
ideal. Their growth has been slow, but the steadiness of the growth 
and the recent increased interest in library development throughout 
the state augurs well for future progress. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE STUDY HALL: 
A CONFLICT? 


MILDRED P. HARRINGTON 
Associate Professor of Library Science, Louisiana State University 


The problem of housing the school library has become more acute 
in recent years, due to the increased need for a library in the modern 
program of education, as against the difficulty of maintaining one 
under present, and we might say, future, economic conditions. 

The question of whether there should be a separate room for the 
library or whether it should be combined with the study hall con- 
cerns the rural districts to a much larger extent than the urban, and 
is largely an economic question, and one that concerns the whole 
country, North and South, East and West. 

A glance at the rural situation reveals the fact that in 1928 more 
than three out of every four high schools were located in rural areas. 
The school term in such small high schools is often shorter than in 
the urban schools. Buses take the children to and from school, 
therefore there is often no opportunity to visit the library before 
or after school. Types of buildings, equipment, teaching staff, and 
curricula are often far below those found in large high schools. The 
small high school cannot rely upon the services of public libraries, 
for frequently the small high schools are located in places either 
without public libraries or with libraries whose resources are very 
limited. Miss Lathrop in her Study of, Rural School Library Prac- 
tices and Services, published in 1934, noted the fact that eighty-three 
per cent of the rural population is without public library service. 

Regarding the size of small high schools, one southern state re- 
ports that one-fifth of the high schools in the state have fewer than 
fifty pupils and nearly two-thirds have fewer than one hundred. In 
North Dakota twenty-one per cent of the classified high schools enroll 
less than fifty pupils, forty-three per cent between fifty and ninety- 
nine pupils, and thirty per cent between one hundred and two hun- 
dred forty-nine, only six per cent have more than two hundred fifty. 
The rural districts are primarily areas with very small high schools. 
Consolidation has advanced very slowly. 

Extensive rurality and poverty should be kept in mind, since such 
conditions affect adversely the school and library situation. As a 
result, a part-time librarian or a teacher-librarian is a common prac- 
tice among many small secondary schools. In North Dakota more 
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than ninety per cent of the unselected and seventy-seven per cent of 
the selected schools are provided with teacher-librarians. Such a 
condition implies that a full-time librarian is not possible financially. 

The combination of library and study hall began in most schools 
as an emergency measure, as evidenced by the fact that Miss Lathrop’ 
found that study hall library combinations were common in the 
smaller schools. The ideal was always a mperne room for the 
library, adjoining the study hall. 

Since the experiment has been tried, many principals now feel 
that the combination plan has points in its favor, aside from the fact 
that it is less expensive. Many principals are staunch supporters 
of some arrangement providing opportunities for study in the library, 
and there are other reasons which will be considered later. 

School libraries are still in an experimental stage, and until fur- 
ther studies have been made, no one can say that a certain procedure 
is right, since so much in the success of any method depends upon 
local conditions. As Miss Fargo has said, the school library should 
adjust itself to the unit of the school system it specifically serves, to 
various types of school organization, and to all forms and methods 
of instruction. In a conference on secondary education,? recommen- 
dations were made for the reorganization of schools to serve more 
adequately the portion of youth perennially dropping out of school, 
and for the development and coordination of provisions for leisure- 
time activities. Such a recommendation would also apply to school 
libraries and perhaps the combination plan would serve better the 
objectives just stated. 

Are the aims of the study hall and the library incompatible? 
Harry J. Linton, assistant superintendent of schools in Schenectady, 
interpreted the study hall as “a place in which there was supervision 
of methods of working, assistance toward developing an assignment, 
supervision of quiet working periods, when the preparation for class- 
work could be made under favorable conditions with satisfactory 
assistance.” Anna C. Kennedy, supervisor of school libraries in 
New York State, gives as aims of the library: “providing a book 
laboratory for the entire school, leadership in method and material 
on the part of the librarian working with faculty, service to all the 
departments of the school, and stimulation for exploring with readers 
book interests centered in classroom or life experiences.” 


‘Lathrop, Edith A.: A Study of Rural School Library Practices and Services. 
U. S. Office of Education in Cooperation with Carnegie Corporation and Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, 1934. . 

*Report on Conference on Youth Problems. June, 1934. Mimeographed, 16 
pages. U.S. Office of Education. Washington, D. C. 
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To fulfill these aims adequately it would seem that the problem 
is less a matter of housing the book collection than one of personnel. 
There should be a teacher to carry out the aims of the study hall 
and a librarian, or a librarian qualified to supervise study and direct 
remedial reading, with sufficient help to make such a program work- 
able. With regard to this type of librarian, a statement was made 
by a librarian, in a report on professional training, that the school 
librarian of the future—assuming that there will be economic diffi- 
culties for some years to come—will need to have dual training 
(teacher training and full library school training) in order to meet 
the demand for teacher-librarians, which demand will increase rather 
than decrease. Such a person would qualify as head of a combina- 
tion of study hall and library. Since the present teacher-librarian 
teaches from one to five periods a day and also “runs” the school 
library, the advantage of the new position would be that the librarian 
could be in the library the full day. 

The question of discipline often has been raised to combat the idea 
of a combination, and with it, the one of maintaining a library at- 
mosphere in a study hall. The first problem might be met by suffi- 
cient student or other assistants. The possibilities in the use of pupil 
librarians has been greatly overlooked. In this respect, one librarian 
in charge of a combination of library and study hall has solved the 
problem of added help needed and discipline by having three student 
members in charge of the library. The disciplinary measures are 
in charge of members of the student Library Board. Students are 
responsible for the issuance of fine notices and collection of fine 
money. This develops in the pupil, the librarian thinks, an under- 
standing and appreciation of library service, and most important of 
all, it tends to create that sort of library atmosphere and morale 
which can never be attained by teacher direction and influence. 

The setup of such combinations are many, and need study and 
investigation to determine the most satisfactory arrangement. The 
setup probably will be influenced always to a large extent by the 
local situation, i. e., physical plan of the school, objectives, em- 
phasis, and methods of teaching in the particular plant. In some 
of the combination rooms there are individual reading desks, instead 
of tables (all agree that there should not be desks of the schoolroom 
type), the general book collection is shelved in the main room, and 
an alcove, or one end of the main room, or an adjoining room has 
several tables, and the general reference books are shelved here. 
One librarian reports that the combination plan is very successful 
in her school of two hundred fifty pupils. She has an adjoining 
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conference room, the size of a classroom, where students not engaged 
in work with actual books from the library may be segregated and 
work in groups if necessary, or individually, if desired. 

One librarian after a trial of three years states that she can truth- 
fully say that she would not like to return to the old plan. To quote 
from her letter, “Let me say, first of all, that we have abolished the 
word ‘study hall,’ and have instead used ‘reading room,’ and have 
tried to create a room to fit the word. We have placed in this room 
the fiction, some of the magazines, the newspapers, and bulletin 
boards encouraging reading, and have tried with flowers and ferns 
to make the room attractive. A small adjoining room serves as the 
library proper. The pupils may go into either room and from one 
to the other during the period. Since the reading room seats eighty- 
four (this is a school of about eight hundred enrollment) there 
must be someone to supervise the children there. The person in 
charge of the reading room must realize that she is an assistant 
librarian and not a study hall teacher. She aids the children in 
selecting recreational reading, while I, in the library, help them with 
reference work. Of course, when we worked out the combination, 
the children had to be scheduled to the library instead of to the study 
hall as formerly. In spite of this ‘scheduling,’ we feel that it does 
not destroy the library atmosphere, if a class is not scheduled to the 
library more than one period a day. We find that when children 
are thus scheduled, many of them come in contact with books and 
start reading, who otherwise would never voluntarily come to the 
library. I admit that problezas of discipline arise that would never 
come up if the children were not scheduled to the library, but we 
feel that we accomplish enough to compensate for this trouble.” 


The point emphasized by this librarian as compensating for all 
the trouble is that many more children come in contact with books 
and start reading, who otherwise would never voluntarily come to 
the library. This to me is the crucial point, and the one often em- 
phasized by principals and superintendents who have tried the plan. 
Some principals have stated it thus: that many pupils who fail to 
study with concentration in a study hall would be better off in a 
library exposed to selected magazines and newspapers (of the type 
not to be found in their homes) and books. These principals were 
in favor of retaining the best features of study hall and library and 
combining them. They recognized the increased need for a library 
staff when one room houses all those engaged in reading and study. 

B. Lamar Johnson in his National Survey of Secondary Education 
secured opinions of principals and librarians, and gathered informa- 
tion concerning actual use made of materials in the library by pupils, 
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and found that more pupils use the library when combined with the 
study hall than use the library in schools where the library is in a 
separate room. Thus, if maximum use of materials provided is 
desired, the combination plan would appear to work best. The move- 
ments to lengthen recitation periods, increase number of recita- 
tions, and extend program of extracurricular activities eliminates 
the time pupils formerly devoted to library work during the school 
day. It is not enough, some think, merely to have library facilities 
in the school, they should be as accessible as possible. Such a com- 
bination of library and study hall, if conditions are ideal, would 
approach Dean W. F. Russell’s idea of a greater use of the library 
and more independent reading by students. 


The problem of maintaining a library atmosphere in a combina- 
tion plan has been much debated. There probably would have to be 
a compromise here. The size of the school, and hence, the number 
of students occupying the library room would affect this problem. 
It would be much more difficult to acquire and maintain an informal 
reading atmosphere in a library room seating from one hundred to 
two hundred than in one seating sixty to eighty. The librarians in 
favor of the plan feel that a library atmosphere can be acquired. In 
an attempt to get away from the term “study hall,” the room has 
been called a “reading room,” a “reading hall,” and various other 
names, but “library” still seems to be the most fitting term. 


Many consolidated schools must make provision for elementary 
grades, and a large number of school libraries are open for general 
public use. In 1930, out of sixty-one per cent of county library 
branches located in public schools, thirty-seven per cent furnished 
books for the general public. These and other conditions would 
necessitate adaptations or an entirely different arrangement: 


Personally I always have been opposed to the combination plan, 
but have changed in recent years because I have seen libraries in 
which the plan “worked,” heard about many others, and realized 
under present conditions the need of such a combination for many 
small schools, and also that the plan brings more students to the 
library, and, since accessibility is such a large factor in reading, 
there will be a greater opportunity for developing readers. 

One of the chief factors in the success of the combination plan 
would be backing by the administration, so that sufficient help was 
made possible. Personnel always is an important factor in the suc- 
cess of a school library. Too much cannot be said about the type 
of teacher-librarian needed—one who not only has had training in 
teaching methods, especially training for a reading teacher, but one 
who has a fondness for and ability to work with children, one who 
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has a broad literary background, and a wide knowledge of books 
for children of all ages, for very often the high school boy or girl 
for his pleasure reading requires a sixth grade book, so far as read- 
ing difficulty. Thus a full library school year, with emphasis upon 
book selection in the three fields of children’s, adolescent, and adult 
literature is needed to use the range of books within high school 
students’ comprehension most wisely. For the smaller the collection 
of books, the more necessary it is to choose each book to meet a 
needed end, and the more to be desired is a wide knowledge of books, 
both in choosing and using the book collection. The small school 
needs the same personality, background, general and professional 
training that are needed by the librarian in a large school. There 
is no difference in function, variety, quality, or importance of the 
work, writes Miss Kennedy.* 

One cannot be blind to the obstacles to the combination plan. It 
is doomed to failure without proper support in the way of assist- 
ance. While the combination plan might be said to help the student 
more, it is far more difficult for the librarian, who, if responsible 
for all who are free from classwork at any given period, with the 
routine involved in checking pupils’ attendance, and providing for 
assistance in interpreting various school projects, finds that there is 
no time left for needed library assistance,in guiding and directing 
reference work, recreational reading, and other legitimate library 
projects. Also, as previously mentioned, it is more difficult to main- 
tain a library atmosphere. 


About the whole question of what type of library a school shall 
have, and whether the librarian should be a part-time librarian or a 
full-time one, there needs to be more extensive research before any- 
one can say that such and such a plan is not practical. As Dr. Louis 
Wilson said in a significant article: “A third major effort to in- 
crease the significance of the library in the school should take the 
form of investigation. Now the careful consideration of these prob- 
lems concerning standards should be begun.” 

Changing times will govern our methods in school library service 
as elsewhere. Dr. Kilpatrick® has stated our problem clearly when 
he says that “simultaneously we study the present actual situation 
in order to find both possibilities for change and obstacles to such 
change. It is the part of wisdom to map such a consistent pro- 


*Kennedy, Anna C.: “Current Practice in Preparation of Part-time School 
Librarians for Small Schools.” L. J., September 15, 1932, p. 788. 

“Wilson, L. R.: “Increasing the Significance of the School Library.” Sch. 
and Soc., 38:845-53, December 30, 1933. 

"Kilpatrick, W. H.: Education and the Social Crisis. Liveright, 1932. 
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gram of the road where-we-are-to-where-we-wish-to-go as shall take 
due account of the three named factors: what we wish, what can 
now be changed, what cannot now be changed. Even so the program 
can at best be but tentative. Efforts seldom work just as planned. 
The aim itself usually looks different as we get closer to it. Means 
and end will thus always be under observation, we never know when 
further thought and experience will suggest wise changes. Our pro- 
gram must be fairly definite as to next steps. It will wisely be less 
definite as to the more distant steps. Here as always we shall expect 
to learn by experience.” 
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COMPARATIVE DIFFICULTY OF FRESHMAN 
COURSES 


J. B. SHOUSE 
Marshall College 


Do course requirements grow relatively more difficult as students 
advance into the upper years of their college work, or do they grow 
relatively easier? That is, are freshman courses harder for freshmen 
than upper-class courses are for upper classmen? 

Seeking the answer to the question for his own institution, assumed 
for this purpose to be entirely typical, the writer made a fourfold 
attack upon the problem. (1) How does the distribution of grades 
given in freshman courses compare with the distribution of grades 
in other courses? (2) What about the distribution of grades of stu- 
dents of one college class in courses planned for other college classes? 
(3) What influence does the factor of class size have upon the distri- 
bution of grades? (4) Do grades of any group of students show con- 
sistent rise during several successive semesters? 

At Marshall College four series of courses are maintained, num- 
bered respectively 100, 200, 300, 400, with courses of the 100 series 
intended primarily for freshmen, courses of the 200 series intended 
primarily for sophomores, etc. Supposedly, difficulty of courses rises 
with series numbers. 

1 


The first question relates to the distribution of grades in courses 
of the several series. To obtain an answer to the question one com- 
plete set of grades was tabulated. The tabulation included 9,760 
grades (exclusive of incompletes and withdrawals) for 1,713 stu- 
dents, of whom 679 were freshmen, 450 sophomores, 250 juniors, 269 
seniors, and the remainder (forty-eight) were special students of 
two types—thirty-seven who already had degrees, eleven unclassified 
adults. 

The evidence is perfectly clear. In courses of the 100 (freshman) 
series are found the lowest percentages of A’s and of B’s and of C’s, 
with highest percentages of D’s and F’s. Courses of the 200 (sopho- 
more) series yield a distribution of grades closely paralleling the total 
distribution for the entire student body. Junior and senior courses 
yield much higher grades than do freshman and sophomore courses. 
For example, senior courses gave 11.3 per cent of A’s and only 2.3 
per cent of F’s, while of the grades given in freshman courses only 6.9 
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per cent were A’s and 15.3 per cent were F’s, even after the heavy 
withdrawals of freshmen during the first semester were deducted. 
Grades rise from series to series in ascending order. The distribution 
seems to say that course requirements grow progressively easier, that 
the difficulty step from course series to course series is not propor- 
tional to improved abilities of students. Incidentally, it may be said 
that the total distribution approximated closely the expected distri- 
bution. 

Of course, the distribution may signify something other than it 
appears to indicate. It may mean changes in standards of grading; 
instructors may actually give higher grades for a certain quality of 
work in upper-class courses than in lower-class courses. Thé sup- 
posedly fundamental character of freshman courses may impel a 
demand for mastery not evident in upper-class courses. Freshman 
courses, on the average, enroll more students per section than do other 
courses; larger numbers may mean a more impersonal situation. 
Freshman students are not so well acquainted with their instructors 
as are other students; impersonal situations may yield relatively low 
grades. 

2 

To make further test of the situation, grades were assembled for 
class groups and were then distributed by course series. 

The first fifty students (alphabetically arranged) of each class 
group taking a four-year curriculum in preparation for teaching, and 
carrying at least twelve hours, were chosen for the check. It was 
believed that this method would not yield selective results. 

Here again there is support for the statement that freshman courses 
appear to be the most difficult. For example, many freshman students 
are found in courses of the 200 series, and many sophomores are found 
in courses of the 100 series. Freshmen make higher grades in sopho- 
more courses than in freshman courses; sophomores also make higher 
grades in sophomore courses than in freshman courses. Sophomores 
taking junior courses receive higher grades there than sophomores 
receive in sophomore courses; juniors, likewise, receive lower grades 
in the sophomore courses they enter than in junior courses. When 
it comes to a comparison of relative distributions of grades, there is 
evidence that 400 courses yield a slightly lower scale of grades than do 
300 courses, suggesting that the former may be slightly more difficult 
than the latter; this statement is true both for comparison of junior 
grades in 300 and 400 courses, and for comparison of senior grades 
in 300 and 400 courses. This may signalize a tendency of capable 
students to reach upward for courses, and for weaker students to 
reach downward as much as permitted. 
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3 


Up to this point we have been concerned with the mere facts of 
the distribution of grades. We have seen two things emerge: (1) taken 
without regard to classification of students in courses of the several 
series, grades given in freshman courses are relatively low, suggest- 
ing relatively high difficulty of such courses; (2) classification of 
students considered, lower courses tend to yield lowest grades. We 
must yet consider some questions as to whether these facts actually 
say what they seem to say, namely, that freshman courses are rela- 
tively the most difficult. : 

What influence does the factor of class size have upon the distribu- 
tion of grades? To obtain answer to this question, classes were 
sorted with respect to size, and distributions of grades tabulated ac- 
cordingly. 

There were thirty-three classes in courses of the 400 series, and 
ninety-nine classes in courses of the 300 series. In the senior group 
there were fourteen classes of ten or fewer students, nine classes of 
eleven to twenty students, five classes of twenty-one to thirty students, 
five classes of thirty-one or more. In the junior group there were 
twenty-eight classes enrolling ten or fewer, twenty-seven classes of 
eleven to twenty students, twenty-two classes of twelve to thirty 
students, and twenty-two classes of thirty-one or more. 

In these classes A’s decreased in frequency as class size increased. 
The ratio of B’s to A’s increased with size of classes ; that is, it appears 
more difficult to get an A as class size increases. There is smallest 
chance of failure in small class; there is greatest chance of A or B 
in small class. Small classes seem to offer greatest safety to weak 
students; next to the small class, the oversize class offers safety. In 
general, it seems safe to conclude that size of class does have some 
relation to distribution of grades; the relation is inverse; general 
level of grades falls as size of class increases. This statement is based 
only on junior and senior courses, thus far. - 

Average enrollments in classes of the several course series follow: 
in thirty-three classes of 400 series, 17.1; in ninety-nine classes of 300 
series, 19.7; in 125 classes of 200 series, 25.7; in 139 classes of 100 
series, 29.0. Freshman grades are low; freshman class sections are 
large, comparatively considered. There may be a causal connection. 
Not only is the general average of enrollments in classes of the lower 
series considerably higher than in classes of the senior college level, 
but there are relatively fewer small classes and relatively more large 
classes. Freshman grades are therefore dependent upon work done 
in large sections to a degree that is not true of the grades of juniors 
and seniors. 
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The possibility that grades in freshman courses are low, even in 
part, because sections are relatively large attaches at least some un- 
certainty to the suggestion that grades in freshman courses are low 
because freshman courses are the most difficult. However, any in- 
fluence of class size is at most only a partial explanation of differences 
in levels of grade distributions; for the evidence is that equating class 
sizes would not destroy all of the differences in gradings. For ex- 
ample, very small classes in sophomore courses show about the same 
distribution of grades as in junior and senior courses, but in classes 
of size twenty-one to thirty the sophomore courses yield much lower 
grades than do junior and senior courses. There must be some other 
factor than class size at work, and we have not demonstrated that 
that factor is not that of comparative difficulty of courses. 


4 


Perhaps what has been said in previous sections implies an expecta- 
tion that examination of the grades of any group of students for suc- 
cessive semesters will reveal a constantly rising average. If it be 
true that upper-class courses are relatively easy, then it is logical to 
expect any student to receive progressively higher grades as he 
advances. 


The grades of forty-eight juniors preparing to teach, who had com- 
pleted five successive semesters in this institution, were assembled. 
In this case the number of hours of credit was taken into consideration 
in order to permit grade averages to be determined. Grade points are 
computed as follows: A, three points per hour of credit ; B, two points; 
C, one point. These forty-eight juniors earned an average of 1.53 
points on work they passed in their first semester in college, and an 
average of 1.45 in fifth-semester work. 

Of the forty-eight juniors, only five failed in any course in first 
semester in college; only five failed in any course in fifth semester. 
Of the same forty-eight juniors, twenty received A’s in first semester, 
and eighteen received A’s in fifth semester. On the whole, there is no 
evidence that students receive materially higher grades in their later 
college terms than in their first terms. 


For comparative purposes grades were assembled for forty-eight 
freshmen completing first semester in the fifth semester of the juniors 
under consideration. These were run-of-mine freshmen, the first 
forty-eight in alphabetical order from list of students taking four- 
year courses in preparation for teaching. The average of grades for 
these forty-eight freshmen was 1.18. Unless we assume that freshmen 
entering at one time were more capable than freshmen entering two 
years later, it seems necessary to conclude that the forty-eight juniors 
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were, as freshmen, possessed of some degree of superiority in com- 
parison with the general run of freshmen of their year. 

The suggestion is that the students who continue in college are those 
who were of more than average ability to start with, that these students 
do not make materially higher grades in later semesters than in early 
semesters, but that the elimination of the weaker students gives a 
grade distribution in courses of the upper series that is high compared 
with that of the lower-course series. The elimination of students 
tends to reduce size of classes; the retention of the better students 
accounts for general rise in level of grades as average size of classes 
goes down from course series to course series, but does not account 
for higher grades in small classes of any given course series. Size 
of class may be an independent factor of more or less importance to 
the grades of students. 

The forty-eight juniors were ranked according to results of first 
semester’s work in college. The high twenty-four students in this list 
averaged 1.95 grade points per hour for work passed in first semester ; 
they averaged 1.68 on fifth semester’s work. The lower twenty-four 
students averaged 1.06 points per hour of work passed in first semes- 
ter, with an average of 1.18 in fifth semester. There is here a sug- 
gestion that those students who do stay in college beyond early semes- 
ters tend to approach each other in ability to do college work; that 
the weaker students may become acclimated to working conditions 
and make slight gains in grades in consequence. 

A check on ten seniors at head of class, in comparison with ten 
seniors at lower end of class, showed that the latter group gained in 
grades in one year (first semester of junior year to first semester of 
senior year) more than did the former group. This may help to 
confirm the suggestion of the preceding paragraph. Or it may help 
to confirm the original suspicion that upper-class courses are relatively 
easy, for it is evident that the weaker students are precisely the ones 
who will show the effect of relaxed requirements. A severe test of 
ability scatters performances more than will an easy test. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that, although it now appears 
that class size and elimination of weaker students may be factors 
in the situation under discussion, it has not been shown that courses 
de not grow progressively easier. What has been shown is that, 
whatever the tendency for instructors to make upper-class courses 
easier for upper classmen than first-year courses are for first- 


year students, that tendency is not so great as suggested by a general 
distribution of grades. 


EDITORIAL 


THE PH.D. STANDARD 

One pedagogical idol, it seems, is in some danger of being broken, 
an idol before which many of us have bowed in eager suppliance. 
: The truth is we ordinarily expect too much of our idols. Cer- 
t tainly, our faith in the Ph.D. degree reached heights which the gen- 
e eral substance of the degree could not attain. 


Somehow, the idea went abroad that the Ph.D. was a symbol of 


t the transmutation of lesser metals into the gold of wisdom and great- 

rf ness. We are now beginning to understand that even as we once 

; expected too much of the alchemists, we are now expecting too much 

r of the colleges. The metal will probably be refined, but it will 

3- remain the same metal. The colleges have abundantly justified them- 

- selves, but they have performed no miracles. 

; Finding our faith misplaced in one particular we tend to gen- 

os eralize our unbelief. A widely known college president vented his 
incredulity recently by the statement that he expected never again : 

n to employ “a Ph.D.” Another president said that last year he em- 

in ployed five with the doctorate and that he was lucky—two of them 

of were good. 

. _ Jt is an old story. About two decades ago all of the factors con- 

ly spired to create a demand for Ph.D.’s unreasonable and unfillable. 

es Then the colleges began to attempt to meet this demand by increasing 

of their output even though there was less guarding of quality. That 


went on until the accumulation of ill results found expression in the 


ind wail of the two disillusioned presidents. 

va The lesson is obvious. If the colleges are to remain on a Ph.D. 
at, standard, there will of necessity be greater and more diligent care 
3eS and selection, more insistent demands for dissertations of permanent 
st- value, and long, continued study of applicants with reference to the 
ral 


ends which they are to serve. The Ph.D. must be compounded of all 
of those qualities of mind and heart without which there will be no 
forward movement in human culture. 


: 
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**#%% Five-Star Selections—February-March, 1936 


| *****BENTLEY, PHYLLIS. Freedom, farewell! The Macmillan Company, 
1986. $2.50. 


The author of Inheritance brings Caesar and his contemporaries startlingly to 

life. Incidentally (as = elsewhere), she suggests her feeling about “the throwing 
away on Europe today.” Not , this story 


D. R. Ideas in D. Co., 1935. 126p. 


1.25. 
tion in (2) Culture Knapeacks, (3) 'A Synthetic Principle in American Social 
History, (4) Refuse Ideas and Their Disposal. 


*****KENDRICK, B. B., and ARNETT, A. M. The South looks at its past. 
Chapel Hill. University of North Carolina Press, 1935. 196p. $2.00. 

“An interpretati we study of those phases of the South’s past that seem most pertinent 
to a fresh orientation in this age of dilemmas.” The authors describe “The old South, 
traditional and real,” and a later chapter discusses cotton tenancy, which has produced 
bankruptcy and suffering for a large group. 


Professional Literature end of former publishing companies are alpha- 
*Amerian booktrade directory, in-  ‘s arranged by state and city. 
cluding lists of publishers, booksellers *Bray, F. C. ™ he world 0 wate: 
periodicals, clubs, a dictionary of myt 


ete. © Compan 323 
$10.00." and feet howe to 
Indispensable for librarians; extremely useful Continue to mingle today, 


for anyone who tries to keep abreast of current in Germany, Russia, Mexico, [I 
American publications. The lists of publishers =. 


| 
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the-world survey for the busy reader. Names 
and = ge alphabetized in each section; gen- 
ni 


*Davis, ESTELLE H., and STASHEFF, 
Epwarp. Shakespearean nights; uni- 
fied arrangements of interwoven scenes. 
The Bass Publishers, 1935.  242p. 

Three “inductions” : enchanted isle, Mid- 
night at the Mermaid, The garden at Stratford— 
yield ingenious potpourris which “place Shake- 
speare within the grasp of a dramatic organiza- 
tion which lacks either the personnel or the 
technical facilities necessary for a full pro- 
duction of one play, and provide at the same 
time an evening’s entertainment which has 
proved its ability to sustain the interest of an 
audience.” 


***FLEXNER, MARION W., CANE, 
ALICE, and CLARK, DorotHy P. Hand 
puppets; a practical manual for teach- 
ers and children. Samuel French, 1935. 
83p. $1.00. 

A fascinating book for the would-be 
peteer: complete, simple, illustrated in detail: 
“the essentials for successful puppet produc- 
tion.” Puppet plays are attracting widespread 
attention. They have interesting artistic pos- 
sibilities. No wide-awake teacher can ignore 
their educational value. “All the material con- 
tained herein has been tested time and again, 
in schools, library groups, clubs, and other or- 
ganizations.” 


**GRIFFITH, WILLIAM, and others, 
eds. Modern encyclopedia for young 

people. William Collins Sons & Co., 
1935. 755p. $2.50. 

Interesting volume of general information— 
for a one-volume work, very comprehensive. 
Some articles are signed by such names as 
Agnes Repplier, John Erskine, Will Hays, J. 

— Thomson, though most articles are not 
signed I. M. D. 


HELEN E. Living with 
books; the art of book selection. 
oa University Press, 1935. 505p. 


Valuable not p= for mesons but for all 
serious readers wish read widely and 
with The proach is easy and 
pleasant. Material is made available which has 
never before been brought together. Particular- 
helpful is the “Values and Apprais- 
with its discussion of book reviewing and 
“Censorshi; P in Book History” and 
“Censorship of Fiction” are enlightening and 
worth-while sections. A a7 useful book, 
written by an author who is as re" 
for the task. 5 


*HEFFNER, H. C., SELDEN, nol 
and SELLMAN, H. D. Modern theatre 
practice; a handbook for non-profes- 
sionals. F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. 


8378p. $4.00. 
urge to stage a Discusses lucidly but in 


detail su as organization and 
management, designing the whole or 
selecting the cast, rehearsals, rmances ; 
how to construct, shift, and 


design scenery. Nearly 100 pages are devoted 
to Numerous Bibliog- 
raphies, lists of dealers. Index. 


**HENRY, ELIZABETH G. Helps for 
ub program makers. Chicago, Ameri- 


can Library Association, 1935. 86p. 
$0.75. 
A subject index of study outlines arranged by 
subject, from Adolescence to Women. Refer- 
ences are given from subjects not used to those 
used, e.g., Christmas, see Holiday Programs. 
Books, magazines, and pamphlets are all utilized 
in collecting these outlines. One of the most 
helpful features, besides the list itself, is the 
State Agencies Giving Help to Women’s _ 
This is by state. R. E. C 


***HOCKENBURY, M. D. Make your- 
self a job: a student employment hand- 
book. Harrisburg, Dauphin Publishing 
Company, 1936. 160p. $1.50. 

A concise presentation of various means of 
student employment. Of help to students in 
college needing subsistence employment and of 
encouragement to those whose limited means 
constitute a handicap in the matter of be- 
ginning or continuing educational programs. 


*KALLEN, MIRIAM. A primary teach- 
er steps out. With an introduction by 
V. T. Thayer. Boston, Lothrop, Lee 

Shepard Company, 1936. 241p. 


This book traces the route which, in the mind 
of the author, the first grade teacher or parent 
must follow in order to move out of the tra- 
ditional practice and thought into new and 
more scientific treatment and guidance of the 
very young school child. Includes the presenta- 
tion of specimen materials and a_ selective 
—_— for use in individual and class 
stu 


***McKown, H. C. Character edu- 
cation. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. 
477p. $3.00. 

An extensive treatment of this topic in re- 
lation to those agencies that are mutually re- 
sponsible for its promotion. The problems of 
character education are treated from the point 
of view of many factors and relationships which 
influence them, including the psychological 
basis ; direct and indirect method of instruction ; 
classroom activities, extracurricular activities ; 
the activity school; community agencies and 
the home and character education. The book 
fails to present a preferred program of char- 
acter education but attempts to fit a procedure 
to different and contrasting techniques of in- 
struction now in current use. 


*NEF, KARL. An outline of the his- 
tory of music, translated | Carl F. 
Pfatteicher. Columbia niversity 
Press, 1935. 386p. $3.50 

Long recognized as a standard authority in 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Norway. 
“The most reliable guide for students,” 
André Pirro, of the Sorbonne, “the most in- 
structive survey of facts and opinions for 
amateurs of music.” This is the sort of book 
that serious musicians cannot afford to ignore, 
and that no self-respecting library should be 


without. 

*O’BRIEN, Louis. The writing of 
history. Berkeley, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1935. 96p. $1.25. 


statement of the value of historical criticism 
and how to apply its principles. 


**OPDYCKE, J. B. Get it right! a 
agnalls Company, “1985 

6738p. $3.50. 
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A “first-aid kit in expressional emergencies.” 
Chapters on a capitalization, spell- 
ing, grammar, letter writing, telegrams, library 
self-service, and a dozen other topics equally 
vital. Complete, useful, ingenious. 


*Rouse, M. F. A study of the de- 
velopment of Negro education under 
Catholic auspices in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. Baltimore, The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. 125p. The 
Johns Hopkins University studies in 
education, No. 22. $1.25. 

Traces topically, but with careful attention to 
the chronological development, the history of 
the education of Negroes in the District of 
Columbia since 1800. The work is carefully 
documented and contains a selective annotated 
bibliography. 


*#%** Selected references in Education, 
1934, ed. by the Department of Edu- 
cation of the University of Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press, ¢c1935. 
189p. $0.90. 

A compilation into a single volume of the 
monthly lists of references to studies in edu- 
cation as appearing in Sch Review, and 
Elementary School Journal, during 1934, to- 


gethe P 
References in Education, 1933. 


**STRAYER, G. D., FRAZIER, G. W., 
and ARMENTROUT, W. D. Principles of 
teaching American Book Company, 
1936. $2.00. 

This book treats in a general way certain 
factors which bear upon teaching. Following 
the introductory chapter on the Aim and Prod- 
uct of Education fourteen chapters are devoted 
to such topics as factors conditioning the teach- 
ing process; teaching to fix facts; teaching for 
character development; activity teaching; the 
teacher as a part of the system; and planning 
the lesson. 

*West, M. P., and ENpicort, J. G. 
The new method English dictionary. 
Longmans, Green and Co., c1935. 341p. 
$0.80. 

Michael West, long famous for his ~ ge“ 
tions modern language 
veloped while teaching English in India, t 
sents an English dictionary written especially 
for the foreigner. More than 24,000 items are 
defined within a vocabulary of 1490 words. 
Valuable features: simple pronunciation sys- 
tem ; inclusion of up-to-date words and ordinary 
slang; attention to the confusing idioms of 
common words, e.g., get, take, put L. 


***WILSON, L. R., and WIGHT, E. A. 
County library service in the South: 
a study of the Rosenwald county 
library demonstration. University of 
Chicago Press, c1935. 259p. $2.00. 

Important not only as a survey of the South, 
but also because of its implications for other 
sections of the country, as regards county 
library service. I. M. D. 


General Literature | 


**Annals of English literature, —_ 
1925; the principal publications of each 
year together with an alphabetical 
dex of authors with their works. = 
ford University Press, 1935. 340p. 


each publication and date of author’s birth. 
side column records parallel events and the 4 
lication of periodicals, translations, etc., 
gether with selected foreign events and Bg 
cations “which had a bearing o: a Se course of 
English literature.” Indis AA for teachers 
and students; and most interesting. 


*****BENTLEY, PHYLLIS. Freedom, 
farewell! The ee Company, 
1936. 484p. $2.50 

Julius Caesar set the pattern against which 
all sub di s have taken their meas- 
ure. The author of Inheritance brings Caesar 
and his contemporaries startlingly to life. In- 
cidentally (as she says elsewhere), she sug- 


vigor which leaves it deeply rooted in the 


*Boas, . and SERJEANTSON, 
Mary S. Ps Pie year’s work in Eng- 
lish studies. Oxford University Press, 
1935. 387p. (Edited for the English 
Association. Vol. 14, 1933.) $3.75. 

Continues a -known service of British 
scholarship. Reviews, in thirteen comprehen- 
sive bibliographical articles followed by a gen- 
eral index, the entire field of English and 
American literature as treated in 389 books 
and 708 articles published in 1933. 


*BRooks, CLEANTH. The relation of 
the Alabama-Georgia dialect to the 
poe dialects of Great Britain. 

ton Rouge, baa State Univer- 
Press, 1935. 91p. (Diamond 

Publication, study No. 20.) 


— ae interesting phonetic study. Con- 
clusion: The Alabama-Georgia dialect is, of 
course, not the dialect of Somerset or Devon, 
“but the fact that the former, wherever it 
deviates from standard See. deviates with 
that it has been strongly 
seems inescap- 


*BULLETT, GERALD. The story of 
English literature. London, A. & C. 
Black, Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan 
Company, we 96p. (The how-and- 
why series.) $1.00. 

ant “for who, whether young or 
mature, are at the very beginning of their 
interest in literature.” ay “A Chaucer to the 
Victorians, in a dozen charming little naan. 

*CaDMAN, S. P. Adventure for 
happiness. The Macmillan Company, 
1938, 312p. $1.90. 

A voice familiar to radio listeners, talking 
the sources of work, love, 

the home, friends, books, music, art, and the 
joy of religion. 

*CeciL, Davip. The stricken deer, or 
the life of Cowper. Oxford 
Press, c1935. 3822p. (The world’s 
classics, 435.) $0.80. 

A sympathetic and arresting study, hailed by 
more than one critic when first published (in 
1930) as the best biography of Cowper yet 
written. 

*CLemens, S. L. (Mark Twain, 
pseud.) Mark Twain: wit and wisdom, 


Lists by years the main literary output 
gests . ; about “the throwing away of 
freedom which is going on in Europe today.” 

memory 

$3.00. 
7 
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ed. by Cyril Clemens, and with a pref- 
ace by Stephen Leacock. Frederick 
$i Stokes Company, 1935. 167p. 
Mark Twain, writes Leacock, “was essen- 
tially an anecdotal man,” toward whom “all the 
best stories gravitated.” Yet, strange to say, 
never before has there been made any collec- 
tion of his jokes and anecdotes. Since lack of 
space forbids our quoting, readers will have to 
sample this delectable book for themselves. 


*CUSHMAN, CLARISSA FAIRCHILD. The 
bright hill. Boston, Little, eee and 
Company, 1936. 284p. $2.00 

Kerin ingsbury, utterly feminine, quite ap- 
pealing, not too intellectual, rebels gently 
against a brutally selfish husband, attains pro- 
fessional success, and remarries for love. 
beguiling story. H. L. 


*D’Arcy, M. C. Mirage and truth. 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 204p. 

In a wise and thoughtful discussion of some 
of the alternatives to Christian ideal, Father 
D’Arcy contrasts the desire for. invulnerability 
without surrender (e.g, in Morgan’s The foun- 
tain) with the Christian law of self-sacrifice. 


*DURLING, D. L. Georgic tradition in 
English poetry. Columbia University 
Press, 1935. 259p. (Columbia Uni- 
versity studies in English and com- 
parative literature, No. 121.) $3.00. 

Neglected by poets since the first triumph of 
romanticism, but universal in the eighteenth 
century, didactic and descriptive poetry cannot 
be neglected by the historian of literature. The 
Georgics of Vergil and Thomson's Seasons rep- 
resent the inception and the climax of a t 
which came to express with much fidelity 
English love of nature and the country. An 
admirable analysis. Bibliographical notes; index. 


****FABRICIUS, JOHAN. The son of 
Marietta. Translated from the Dutch 
by Irene Clephane and David Hallett. 
Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 
1936. 813p. 

tr (three volumes in one), 

rococo settings of eighteenth-century 
Venice). first volume is said 
to have been published before Anthony Adverse, 
to which the resemblance in length, period, and 
ee (in popularity also, we venture to pre- 
dict) is noticeable. 


**FARJEON, ELEANOR. Portrait of a 
family. Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1936. 456p. $3.00. 

A granddaughter of Joseph Jefferson, daugh- 
ter of Ben Farjeon, a rollicking English Jew, the 
author presents a charming narrative of her 
parents’ romance and the upbringing of herself 
and three lively bro brothers. Published in England 
as A nursery in the nineties the book is rich 
in recollections of such celebrities as Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Ada Rehan, the three Barrymore 
children, and, of course, * Joseph Jefferson him- 


'**FROST, FRANCES. Innocent sum- 
$2.50. Farrar & Rinehart, c1936. 365p. 


panorama of childhood in an 


poignant 
upland village of Vermont. Adolescence with 
most of adulthood’s weaknesses in miniature, 
but nimbused with an innocence long lost to 


maturity. An absorbing revelation of adoles- 
cent growth and parental inefficacy in a singing 
prose as exquisite as the cool green hills of 


*GRANT, F. C. Frontiers of Chris- 
tian thinking. Chicago, Willett, Clark 
& Co., 1935. 179p. $2.00. 

An aggressive liberal shows how religion may 
be strengthened by taking over the scientific 
point of view; and argues vigorously for Chris- 
tian reunion, world fellowship, and world co- 
operation through religion. 


*GREEN, A. W. Beowulf, literally 
translated. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 
Inc., 1935. 9383p. $2.00. 

Attempts to preserve the language and liter- 
ary devices of the original. No rival of certain 
excellent free translations now in use but in- 
tended as a practical aid to students of Old 
English. H. L. 


*GRIFFITH, WILLIAM. Loves and 
losses of Pierrot. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, 1935. 75p. $1.25. 

A slender volume of delicate songs in the 
conventional Pierrot manner. A pleasant inter- 
lude for those who like their poetry emotional 
rather than cerebral, and in the multiplicity of 
modern forms still prefer the 


*HANNAM, W. L. Luke the evange- 
list; a study of his purpose. The Ab- 
in lon Press, 1935. 238p. $1.50. 

uke was no mere compiler, but a great 
artist. “What he did was to gather all the 
facts he could from every quarter, assimilate 
the whole, brood deeply, and then with a gift 
peculiarly his own, produce a masterpiece.” 
Refreshingly original with a translucent sim- 
plicity well suited to the beauty of its theme. 


***Joap, C. E. M. Return to phi- 
losophy. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1936. 
279p. $2.50. 

An outstanding analysis of the role of philos- 
ophy in providing guidance to such problems of 
life as science is unable to solve. The volume 
is written in a limpid and vigorous ~ 


*JoNES, GwyYN. Four Icelandic 
sagas, translated with an introduction 
and notes. Princeton University 
Press, 1935. 164p. $2.00. 

Vigorous and extremely readable tales of ten 
centuries ago, surprisingly human by modern 
standards. Two of these have never before been 
translated; translations of the other two are 
difficult of access. The realistic and the roman- 
tie types are finely illustrated by the stories of 
Hrafnakel and of the Men of Keelness re- 
spectively. All are admirable importations from 
a too-little-appreciated literature, 


*#**KAGAWA, TOYOHIKO. A grain of 

wheat. Translated by Marion R. Dra- 
r, edited by Glenn Clark. Harper & 
rothers, 1936. 150p. $1.00. 

Describes the evolution of a Japanese co- 
operative. Sold over 200 editions in Japan. 
Suggests the joint authorship of Secretary Wal- 
lace and St. Francis of Assisi, a blend uniquely 
characteristic of Kagawa. The recent military 
assassinations in Japan are said to respond to 
the pressure of impoverished millions. To the 
same problem this book presents a very dif- 
ferent solution. 


*KAMBAN, GUDMUNDUR. The virgin 
of Skalholt. Translated from the 
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Danish by Evelyn Ramsden. Boston, 
and Company, 1935. 
409p 


A novel of seventeenth century a a 
complicated tapestry of realistic the 
central pattern being the tragic story a the 
Bishop .. Skalholt, who tried to clear his 

icion by requiring her to take 
an oath innocence. 


**LBGOUIS and CAZAMIAN. A history 
lh English literature. The middle ages 
the renascence (650-1660), by 
Legouis, translated from the 
French by Helen D. Irvine. Modern 
times (1660-1932), by Louis Cazamian, 
translated from the French by W. D. 
MacInnes and the author. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. 1448p. (Re- 
vised edition, 2 vols. in one.) $3.75. 
Primarily written “for French students of 
English literature, this monumental manual 
proves of “singular value . . . in its enlarge- 
ment of the vision to see our own literature, 
magnificent as it is, in European perspective— 
and this not through direct comparison, but 
more winningly, almost insensibly, through the 
operation upon it of two critical minds trained 
another great literature.”—Arthur Quiller- 
uch. 


* LINCOLN, J. C. Cape Cod yester- 
days, with pictures by Harold Brett. 
Boston, Little, Brown, and Company, 
1935. 4.00. 

In a chattily reminiscent vein, a native son 
spins yarns of the Cape Cod of a generation 

lorful glimpses of the rapidly-fading in- 
oe of his picturesque and beloved prov- 
ince. No statistics, no history, no fiction—but 
reading with a tang. KL L. 


***LuDWIG, EMIL. Defender of de- 
mocracy: Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 
Robert M. McBride & Company, c1936. 
278p. $3.00 

Masaryk, son of a coachman and a } mn 
brought about almost singlehanded the down- 
fall of the Hapsburgs ont gave his people a 
country. In the course of fifteen intimate con- 
versations we become acquainted with the man 
himself—“the wisest European of today,” and 
certainly one of the most admirable. 


**McDOUGALL, WILLIAM. Religion 
and the sciences of life, with other 
essays on allied topics. Durham, Duke 
University Press, 1935. 2638p. $3.00. 


Vigorously provocative essays (three previous- 
on religion, evolution, psychic 


Man is 


active being with power to direct his strivings 
towards ideal goals; and is nd for 
those goals are neither illusory nor 


wholly unattainable.” 
bascador of gosd prince of wit ond 
o ill, prince of wit a 


ith an by 
Lowell Thomas. Philadelphia, 
C. Winston Co., 1935. ease, 


The millions who used to search their news- 
a salty comments on cur- 
-rent events, and the countless multitude who 
had come to know and love the man 
streen and radio—in other words, p 
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the entire literate papuiation of the - 
speaking world—will devour this anecdotal 
raphy of the great humorist, enriched as it ib 
with copious extracts from his sayings and 
writings and with chapters on his tragic death, 
his early life, education, wanderings abroad, 
and his successes in vaudeville, radio, and mov- 
ing pictures. The book ee full of Will Rogers, 
and that makes it worth whi 


*VAUGHAN, AGNES % Within the 
walls. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
336p. $2.50. 


A dramatic and beautiful tale of Andromache 
and the siege of Troy. 


*WARREN, DALE, ed. What is a --snad 
thoughts about writing. Bosto 
a Mifflin Company, 1935. 299p. 


A seductive symposium. Chapters by Rafael 
Sabatini and Archibald MacLeish, Gertrude 
Atherton and Frances Frost, James Norman 
Hall and Edward J. O’Brien, and fourteen other 
practitioners of the writer’s art whose names 
are no less colorful. Ellen Glasgow's chapter 
(“Heroes and Monsters’) warns us that “the 
literature which crawls too long in the mire 
will soon lose the power of standing erect.” 


*“WoLFE, HUMBERT. Ronsard and 
French romantic poetry. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 32p. (Zaharoff 
lecture, 1934.) $0.70. 

Really a general discussion of French pastes 
from Clement Marot to Victor Hugo. 
and the Pleiade, finds this English poet: trans 

tor, were “as much and in the sam 


or as Giorgione i HL. 


*WYNNE, ELIZABETH. 


diaries, ed. b 
1789-1794. 


The 
Anne Fremantle; 
University Press 


aged journal which was to 
cover of Casanova’s “Mlle. 
p "this observant child 


interlards her narrati with contemporary 

notes French Revolution. —Enxcellent in- 

dexes, pendices, notes, maps, and 

Charmingly il illustrated ; fascinating reading ; val- 
period. V. 


uable for the ols. 2-4 will complete the 
jomreat, | none of which has ever before been 
pu 


*ZEYDEL, E. H. Ludwig Tieck, the 
German romanticist. Princeton 'Uni- 
versity y Press, 1936. 406p. $3.50. 


The liest, most prolific, and most ver- 
satile of n Romanticists was Ludwig 
Tieck. His influence upon succeeding Ro- 


cale 
has ved adequate biographical treat- 
ment. The present study, upon some 
—— and > 30 unpublished works, bids 


repair 
authoritative in the field. 


Social Sciences 


****ADDAMS, JANE. Forty years at 
Hull-House. 2 Macmillan Company, 


twenty years at Hull-House in one volume. An 
illuminating account of the social problems of 
the past 40 years and of the influence of a 


HE = not merely s machine, not merely a mar and indeed upon all later German 
; mirror refiecting his environment. “He is an a 


re 


"2, 


aT 


ry 
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***ADDAMS, JANE. My friend Julia 
Company, 


Lathrop is known best to the world for her 
brilliant —aee of the Children’s Bureau 
a her services on the League of Nations Com- 
mission.” 


**AMBLER, C. H. George Washing- 
ton and the west. Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1986. 27 00. 
scholarly ‘account of Washington’s western 
et... showing his participation in all im- 
portant stages in the development of lands be- 
yond the Alleghanies. Mr. Ambler has given 
a new interpretation of Washington’s western 
career on 
newspapers. These t Washing- 
ton in a more yee gg light th than did the 
French accounts, which have been accepted by 
historians for 180 years. Contains a valance 
bibliography. 


*BeEEBE, Lucius. Boston and the 

legend. D. Appleton-Century 
1935. 3872p. -$5.00. 

a member of the New York Her- 


Be study.” A Bostonian, he has in- 
k both the enthusiasm of 
one who loves the city and the critical attitude 
¢ the historian. The study may seem a trifle 
morthodox to some, for it points out that 
Boston's history includes not only Peace Jubi- 
lees and Browning Societies, but also some 
of the “most gorgeous rioting, hardest drinking, 
most learned cursing, and spectacular high-bind: 
ing finance on record.” 


HEATH, and DICKINSON, 


STIRLING. Mesxican Odyssey. Chicago, 
Willett, Clark & Co., 1935. 291p. 


$2.50. 

A travel book. Mr. Bowman went to Mexico 
to write while Mr. Dickinson went to paint 
landscapes; thus the book represents the com- 
bination of two arts. The block prints and 
ions tly “> end at- 
mosphere urney. exican singer 
José M writes an _ introduction and 

“the best book I have read about’ 
country.” 


the courts of 
Henry VIII oud Charlee V. Boston, 
& Grimes, c1935. 198p. 
Thi is bi ogra! ttempt to correct the 
Bunet’s History of the Reformation—that Cam- 
peggio was the most wicked man 
and to arrive at a correct inter 
his influence on the period of ae te in which 
he lived. Documents in the Vatican archives 
and in the family archives in Bologna made 
this work possible. 


*CLARK, JOHN Bates. A tender of 
peace. Columbia University Press, 


1935. 57p. $1.00. 

A brief but scholarly discussion of the “terms 
on which civilized nations can, if they will, 
avoid warfare.” Among topics discussed are: 

Proffer of Peace, War and Ethics, Potential 
Defense, A nm Point in History, a4 
tangling Alliances ing Aggression, a’ 
War and Democracy. 


*CRAVEN, AVERY, ed. Essays in 
honor of William E. Dodd. University 


of Chicago Press, cl1935. 362p. $4.00. 
A series of scholarly essays contributed ty 
former students of William E. Dodd. Duri 
the twenty-seven years as a member of the 4 
ulty of the University of Chicago, Professor 
Dodd stimulated interest in the History of the 
South, the Northwest, and in diplomacy. 


*ForBES, Rosita. From Red Sea to 
Blue Nile: a thousand miles of Ethio- 
pia, Lee Furman, Inc., c1935. 386p. 
$3.50. 

This revised edition appears at a time when 
it is of special and wide interest. Rosita 
Forbes, a famous woman explorer, was among 
the first white women to travel through the 
unexplored regions of Ethiopia. “Her quick 
perception and talent for vivid description have 
drawn word pictures valuable to student, 


geographer, or political adventurer.’ Contains 
59 illustrations. 


*****Fox, D. R. Ideas in motion. 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. 126p. 
$1.25. 

Four essays of uncommon interest stu- 
dents of American social history : (1) Civilie. 
tion in Transit, (2) Culture in Knapsacks, _ 
A Synthetic Principle in American Social 
tory, (4) Refuse Ideas and Their 


**GILMAN, CHARLOTTE P. The living 
of Charlotte Perkins Gilman: an auto- 
biography. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
1935. 341p. $3.00. 

Mrs. Gilman’s name has been included on the 
list of the twelve greatest American women. 
“She was like a comet trying to spread her 
light in every direction.” She advocated such 
reforms as woman suffrage, greater emancipa- 
tion of women from domestic slavery, change 


.in marriage relationship, more economic inde- 


tn this, for women, and less dogma in religion. 
this book the personality of ma world- 

‘amed lecturer and social philosopher is deeply 


*****KENDRICK, B. B., and ARNETT, 
A. M. The South looks at its past. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1935. 196p. $2.00. 

“An interpretative study of those phases of 
the South’s past that seem most pertinent to a 
fresh orientation in this age of dilemmas.”’ The 
authors describe “The Old South, traditional 
ahd real,” and a later chapter discusses cotton 
tenancy which has produced bankruptcy and 
suffering for a large group. 


*KuRTH, Goprrey. Saint Boniface. 
Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing Co., 
c1935. 178p. $2.00. 

A classic and popular biography of St. Boni- 

translated from the fourth French edition 
by Rt. Rev. Victor Day. “With Germany today 
as a focal center of world interest, such a work 
becomes doubly significant. It supplies the right 
historical background to evaluate the vast debt 
o by that country to St. Boniface and the 
Holy See.” Well illustrated. 


***MACDONNELL, A. G. A visit to 
America. The Macmillan Company, 
1935. 274p. $2.50. 


d 
, An interesting account of a great woman 
, 7 who devoted her life to social work. “Julia 
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A humorous account of a Scotsman’s visit 
to America. He describes the people, their 
life, and country with fitting witticisms. The 
reader feels that he likes the spirit and friend- 
liness of this country despite the absurdities he 
finds and the overabundance of hospitality and 
cocktails. 


**MORGAN, JAMES. Our presidents: 
brief biographies of our chief magis- 
trates. New revised edition. The 
Macmillan Company, 1935.  398p. 


This new edition may be described as a series 
of short visits with our presidents. For short 
calls they are illuminating ‘and should prove 
interesting to all students of history. The 
book brings into “a single gallery the portraits, 
drawn with much historical skill, of all the long 
line of our presidents.” 


*PERLMAN, W. J., comp. and ed. The 
movies on trial: the views and opinions 
of outstanding personalities anent 
screen entertainment past and present. 
Ry Macmillan Company, 1936. 254p. 

50. 


A timely offspring of the agitation for cleaner 
movies started not so many months ago. Civic 
and religious leaders, alarmed by the mad course 

movies had pursuing, exhorted the 
movie-going public to withhold its patronage 
until the screen had m made safe for the 
“family.”” Now that the storm has passed, the 
editor has attempted to present an unbiased 
discussion by men and women of unquestioned 
integrity. 


*Price, G. V. The new social order 
tn America. The Brown-White Com- 
pany Publishers, cl1935. 241p. $2.25. 

“This volume takes largely for granted that 
time, technology, and the creative spirit have 
created a relatively new environment,” and that 
the creators are not mere passive speculators, 
but have power to correct mistakes and to 
control changes in such a way as to make a 
better order. Cooperation and systematic plan- 
ning are accepted as the practical procedure 
in this direction. Touches many vital questions 
and contains much “challenging thought.” May 
ds as a textbook. Bibliographies by chap- 


*WISE, WINIFRED E. Jane Addams 
of Hull-House. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
c1935. 2247p. $2.50. 

An intimate picture of Jane Addams as a 
person, based on such source material as Miss 
Addams’ own reminiscences and those of her 
friends, school papers, letters, and recollections 
of people who have lived at Hull-House. This 
study in liberalism should be especially inter- 

ng to young women seeking a career and a 
Illustrated with photographs. 


Natural Sciences 


**BOULENGER, E. G. Natural his- 
tory of the seas. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936. 215p. $3.00. 

A popular treatment of marine life, describ- 
ing the form, habits, and habitat of the better- 
known or more extraordinary creatures of the 
vast reaches of ocean. Of interest is a chapter 

too-detailed 


on the fabled “sea serpents.” Not- 
discussions of the 
dwellers. 


not-too-unknown sea 
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****F URN C. C. The next hun- 
dred years. illiams & Wilkins Com- 
pany, c1936. 434p. $3.00. 

Provoked by an enetiatoing visit to “A Cen- 
tury of yy author Furnas’ book is a 
question as ha real extent of our Seeqress. 
Granted it is that we have come far, but the 
major part of the journey towards the idea! 
existence is shown still to lie before us. A few 
of the things needed—further knowledge of the 
life function, better methods of combating in- 
sect pests, perfect plastics, synthesized rubber, 
flavors, foods and hormones, better sources 
of energy, elements from sea, efficient il- 
lumination, and a host of other things. The 
theme of this = cone ee easily readable, to- 
the-point discussion is the present inefficiency 
of machines and methods, and the need for 
greatly increased, organized, scientific research. 

***HALIBURTON, RICHARD. Seven 
league boots. Indiana —, the Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1935. 41 3.50. 

A racy story by the world Be. noted young 
traveler, including his visits to Russia, the in- 
terview with Ethiopia’s king. and—climax of 
unusual adventures—his on an elephant 
over the Alps along Hansibel’s path. “Grand 
reading !” 

To- 


****HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH. 
morrow’s children; the goal of eugen- 
ics. In conjunction with the directors 
of the American Eugenics Society. 
John Wiley & Son, Inc., 1935. 139p. 

1 


A discussion of the question-answer type. 
consisting of 371 questions on various phases of 
the problems of eugenics, sterilization, 
control, selective breeding, and so on, with di- 
rect one- or two-paragraph answers. Interest- 
ing to those desiring a better, saner, more 


rational civilization. 

**Jones, H. S. Worlds without end. 
The Macmillan Co., 1935. 329p. $3.00. 

This systematic book follows an expansive 
principle, starting with our planet and its 
satellite and discussing in turn the other planets, 
the stars, comets, our galaxy, and other galaxies 
making up the universe. 


****Kane, J. N. More first facts: 
a record of first happenings, discoveries, 
and inventions in the nited States. 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. 599p. 
a yp to a previous book of identical 


em, | More first facts is, as its name implies, 
an alphabetized compilation of first discoveries. 


occurrences, and exploits in the 
United States. It contains, in addition ©. — 
indices, a most useful index by 


“firsts” contained in both volumes of 


**Lamnp, D. A. More zest for life. 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co, 1935. 3827p. $2.50. 

Seventeen chapters that will aid all except 
those who enjoy being miserable. nk as to 
eauses in human weaknesses, fair in recogni- 
tion of irremediable conditions, stimulating in 
hopefulness for those who have will power. 
Utilizes laboratory tests of intimate human re- 
actions for which the author is widely known. 

***Masor, R. H. Disease and des- 
tiny. Preface by Logan Clendening, 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 


Incorporated, 1936. 338p. $8.50. 
A dramatic account of ten plagues that have 
visited humanity throughout centuries, and 
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their effects on civilization. The illustrations. 
mainly old . are of historic value. 


**MITCHELL, S. A. Eclipses of the 
sun. Columbia University ess, 1935. 


520p. $5.00 
An absorbing book of toante-One chapters, 
naturally divided almost equally into treatments 
of observed eclipses and of the theories of as- 
trophysics. The former is interesting reading 
for anyone; the latter, consisting of exposition 
of theories of atomic structure, coronal theories, 
and notably the famed Einstein “Relativity” 
ry, is doubtless beyond the grasp of the 
layman, but for mathematicians, physicists, as- 
tronomers, and those well-versed in the sciences 


E. L.: symposium. 
Livingston, The Livingston Press, 1935. 
112p. $1.10. 

Appreciation of this noted tuberculosis pa- 
tient as (a) to family tree and 
a physician, (c) a sportsman, seeking heal 
outdoors, (d) a churchman. 


Juveniles 

ANDERSEN, HANS. Four tales; a new 
ween of the first four by R. P. 

Keigwin. Illustrated with woodcuts 
by Gwen Raverat. Cambridge, at the 

niversity Press; New York, the Mac- 
millan Company, 1935. 77p. $1.25. 

The a instalment of Andersen’s im- 
mortal Fairy tales appeared in 1835. For the 
centenary Mr. Keigwin has made a splendid 
new version of the first four: the jaunty Tinder- 
box, the hilarious Little Claus and ag Claus, 
the ironical Princess and the and the 
dream-tale called Little flowers. 

Mrs. Raverat’s numerous woodcuts have caught 


with amazing fidelity the very atmosphere of 
Andersen’s fantasies. 


ANDERSON, C. J. The world about 
us. Book 1935. 278p. 


series Good 
third grade 
~ from 
various fields of interest. 

CERVANTES, MIGUEL DE. The adven- 
tures of Don Quixote. Adapted by E. 
G. Rich, with illustrations by H. I. 
Bacharach. Boston, Mifflin 
Company, 1928. 287p. $1.50 


The masterpiece of Spanish literature cen- 
sored, Sonatas, and simplified for juvenile 


and the magic frying 


Chica 
Albert Whitman Co., 148p. 


1. 
A delightful collection of French fairy tales 
happily translated or interpreted. book 
is ag ome illustrated and well bound. Serv- 


in school or home library for children 
nine to twelve years of age. 


Dirmars, R. L., and BRIDGES, WIL- 
LIAM. Snakehunter’s Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1935. 

It was an expedition into = 
and British Guiana seeking vampire aa oo 


=, and an array of venomous serpents. 
vivid account shows how a professional 


naturalist works to obtain living specimens for 
the New York Zoo. 


Dirmars, R. L., and CARTER, HELENE. 
The book of prehistoric animals. Phila- 
delphia, = B. Lippincott Co., 1935. 


62 4 

4 vivid description of the ancient reptiles, 
largest and strangest creatures that ever lived, 
and the earliest mammals, and most of the an- 
cestors of modern animals. Gorgeous colored 
maps and landscapes make this a book of dra- 
matic information in a distinctly interesting 
area of natural science. 


Dopp, RUTH and LoRING. The cocky 
cocker book. Boston, Bruce Humphries 
Co., 1935. 84p. $1.25. 

A book depicting realistically the different 
moods of a dog through the many possible ex- 
periences of an antic-filled puppy. The illus- 
trations cleverly portray the activities and at- 
titudes of the main character of the boo 


DuvoIsIN, RoGerR. All Gros- 
set and Dunlap, 1935. 44p. $1.00. 

An attractively illustrated book of large size 
depicting the life and work of a railway loco- 
motive. Various humorous experiences are told 
which introduce many human and animal char- 
acters. Adapted to the level of early elemen- 
tary children for use in school or home library. 


ENRIGHT, ELIZABETH. Kintu, a Con- 
go adventure. Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1935. 54p. $1.50. 

The story of a child of the Congo whose 
experiences give to the reader the culture pat- 
terns of the inhabitants of that area. 


story is simply told and is suited to third or 
fourth grade level. 


Ets, Marie H. Mister Penny. The 
Viking Press, 1935. 46p. $1.00 

A fanciful story with captivating plot which 
introduces a number of domesticated animals 
in social relationship. Profusely illustrated in 
black and white. This book may be read to 
children of kindergarten age or may be read 
by mid-elementary grade pupils. 


Evers, HELEN and ALF. A little 
— Farrar and Rinehart, ¢c1935. 
$0.75 

This story depicts the further adventures of 
“Mary’s Little Lamb” after it was turned out 
of school by the teacher. Printed in manu- 
script type, highly illustrated with a touch of 
modernistic art, the book is attractive to the 
preschool or first grade child. 


FLOHERTY, J. J. Moviemakers. 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1935. 
100p. $2.00. 


A complete story of how motion pictures 
are made, graphically illustrated. Adapted to 
upper grade readers and above. 


Frost, E. B. Let’s look at the stars. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
118p. $2.00 

Twenty-nine separate aspects of astronomy, 
presented with talented conciseness by the noted 
Director of Yerkes Observatory. The selection 


of photographs is particularly instructive. 
Age level, 12-15. 


FYLEMAN, Rose. Picture rhymes 
from foreign lands. Frederick A. 


Stokes Co., 1935. 7p. $1.00. 
A collection of fifty children’s folk rhymes 


from eighteen different nationalities. Consisting 
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largely of animal characters with simple = 
clever translations, the poems will interest ele- 
mentary grade children through the fourth 


GRAY, ELIZABETH J. Young Walter 
— The Viking Press, 1935. 239p. 
ws lame boy who dreads fighting but loves 
ballads and books. . Paul Jones. . . 


Ninth from the head in Latin. The 
first Sg The Greek Blockhead prefers 
Ariosto to Homer. A lawyer's clerk. 

urns. you 


Robert B 
home under my umbrella ?” 


Harper, T. A. Red s The Viking 
Press, 1935. 284p. $2. 
romance of Feenga and Peter, two 
ang —S who learned that war and revo- 
lead to the birth of a nation. 
(Junior Li Literary Guild selection.) 


book 
Shetek of the boyhood of the author and twelve 
full-page colored illustrations. 


HAWTHORNE, HILDEGARDE. Youth’s 
captain; 


1935. 205 .00. 
A child without a childhood. 
= Harvard. . . . Schoolteaching. 
> - Europe. - Pulpit and 
Lydia. Transcendental- 
age and death. 


HILL, HELEN, and MAXWELL, VIOLET. 
The saintons go to Bethlehem; songs 
and illustrations authors; music 
ne from old encal folk songs 
with gouaeoninnne by Lois Hutton. 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 58p. 


book of folk 
English words. Saintons are the 
around the creche at 
itmas time in Provence. song is 
complete in itself and can be sung by chil- 
in and kin 


and understanding of Indian life. Adapted to 
the intermediate grade level. 


Huey, E. G. A child’s s of the 
animal world. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
©1936. 355p. 


50. 

The ever-fascinating story of the animal world 
retold in such a fashion as to coo yd young 
folks while educating them. The book is boun- 
tifully supplied with illustrations. For chil- 
dren eight to twelve years of age. 


LeaF, Munro. Robert Francis 
Weatherbee. Frederick A. Stokes 


Company, 1935: 75p. $1.00. 
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the 
~ reading for himself, or the adult because 
the logic as well as the simplicity of the 
a... A tale with a happy ending. 


Mitng, A. A. The house at Pooh, 


Decorations by Ernest H. Shepard. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1928. 178p. 


1.00. 

A reprint in the New uniform edition of this 
story of the Milne series, In his inimitable style 
Milne cleverly portrays his characters in dif- 
ferent moods = varied experiences which hold 
the reader. Shepard drawings add to the 
attractiveness "a the book. 


oneagy A. A. When we were very 
P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1924. 
100p. 


The 160th printing of this collection of child 
a of fancy and imagination for and about 
children. Simple and graphic illustrations add 
to the attractiveness of this impression. 


Mitng, A. A. Winnie-The-Pooh. 
Decorations by E. H. Shepard. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., c1926. 158p. $1.00. 

The 100th printing of this book, which has 
roven to be universally popular with ch 

present impression is attractively illus- 
trated, inviting the from one story to 
the next. 


ret electrical 
ork, Charles 
$2.50. 


MORGAN, ALFRED. A 
book for boys. New 
Scribner’s Sons, 1935. 

Beginning with “What and mag- 
netism are” and continuing thro all of the 
modern uses in motors, radios, and chemical 
industry. The drawings are large and clear, 
the explanations understandable. A fine supple- 
ment to chapters on electricity in general 

i and phy texts. 

PatcH, EpITH M. Holiday hill. The 
Macmillan Co., 1935. $0.96. 


Holiday si to nd 


Sheers study in its general format presents 
brief was on out-of-door objects for the young 
student of nature study. Adapted to the first 
years of intermediate grades. 

H. E. 


PatcH, EpitH M., and Howe, 
The work of scientists. The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 90 $0.76. 
The si in a series ce readers fea- 
turing eighteen scientific sattvteies and typical 

information workers. 


Maup and Miska. The 


wheels, ships, trains, and 
aircraft. iladelphia, The John C. 
Winston 


little ‘folk, the authors 
ever-fascinating story of transporta- 

tion—by wheels, boats, by wings. Profusely 
illustrated in color, it both interests and edu- 


cates the small readers who may 
enough to obtain it. 


Power, EFFIE. Blue caravan tales. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1935. 128p. 


in black and white. 
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Uncle Remus. Boston, Houghton 
merso? ans, Green and 
order, forms a Christmas play or pastorale. A 
beautiful book which will appeal to a variety 
of interests. 
HUBBARD, RALPH. The wolf song. 
Illustrated by Langdon Kihn. Garden 
City, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., 1935. 287p. $2.00. 
Another story by the son of Elbert Hubbard 
which is told with straightforward a 
uc 
A collection in one volume of fifteen fairy 
tales which the author found children to pre- 
fer. The collection includes such stories as 
“Little Black Sambo,” “Three Billy-Goats 
Gruff,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Cinderella,” 
and “Beauty and the Beast.” [Illustrations are 
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Pryor, WM. C. and HELEN S. The 
lass book: a photographic picture 
ook with a story. Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., c1935. 100p. $1.00. 
This book ean be likened to a window be- 

cause it lets in the light on glassmaking. The 

differences in manufacture of the various kinds 
of glass, and the applications of glass, as in 
windows, clear and stained, lenses, bottles, dishes, 
and chemical glassware are featured. 

The 


Pryor, WM. C. and HELEN S._ 
steel book: a photographic picture 
book with a story. a Brace & 
Co., c1935. 100p. 00. 

The story of steel becomes even more ab- 
sorbing when it is retold by the unusual bled 
photographs that compose this educational 
book for children. A running explanatory story, 
simply written, augments the interest-holding 
power of the book. 


RATZESBERGER, ANNA. Camel bells. 
Chicago, Albert Whitman & Co., 1935. 
00 


80p. $2.00. 

This book is an attractively arranged series 
of stories about Persian life adapted to the 
reading level of intermediate grade children. 
The stories are the result of the observation of 
the author during a period of residence in Per- 
sia. Especially good for social science back- 
ground of supplementary reading. 


REED, W. M., and Bronson, W. S. 
The sea for Sam. Edited by F. C. 
Brown and Charles M. Breeder, Jr. 
Brace & Co., c1935. 348p. 


How oceans came to be; the cause of waves, 
tides, currents; the kinds of life—large and 
small—in deep and shallow places; these are 
explained in a most interesting fashion to all 
“Sams” twelve years of age or older. A com- 
‘or Sam. 


SAYERS, FRANCES C. Mr. Tidy Paws. 
The Viking Press, 1935. 6383p. $1.50. 
A story ith mixed humor and adventure 
well suited for very young readers. e litho- 
graphs Zhenya Gay give the book added 


attractiveness. 

ScHAARE, C. R. The life of Davy 
Crockett in picture and story. Cupples 
& Leon Co., 1935. 56p. $0.50. 

This book presents a brief sketch of the life 
of Crockett profusely illustrated in black and 
white with three small illustrations on each 
page picturing events related in the content. 
Suited to third and fourth grade level. 


TayLor, F. J., and TAYLOR, RUTH. 
Our U. S. A. Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co., 1935. 112p. $3.50. 

This book represents a distinct departure 
from the accustomed geography for interme- 
diate grade use. It is an oversized book, pro- 
fusely illustrated, in brilliant colors, giving a 
full-page illustration to each state and territory 
of the U. S. A. with depictions of products and 
activities of different sections of that state in 
attractive representation. A page of content 
treatment faces each state map, giving outstand- 
ing features of that state in relatively simple 
language. 


ToTtH, TIHAMER. God’s amazing 
world. sa00"° Kenedy & Sons, 1935. 
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A story of boys in camp 
ders of nature; 
Part II, “Belief and Science,” states the view- 
point of the Catholic Church on numerous con- 
troversial matters. 


discovering the won- 
dramatic, of great variety. 


VAMBA (pseud. of LUIGI BERTELLI). 
The emperor of the ants. Authorized 
translation by Nicola di Pietro. Thomas 
Y Company, c1935. 240p. 


From the Italian. Absorbing but instructive 
story of insect life. A schoolboy—who wishes 
to become an ant—has his wish granted! After 
being nursed through the larval and pupal 
stages, he becomes a soldier ant, fights an 
earthworm, leads a victorious army, becomes 
emperor. Read the rest for yourself! 


Books Received 


Professional Literature 


CAMPBELL, D. S. When do teachers 
teach? Nashville. The Sunday School 
Board of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, c1935. 110p. $0.60; (paper) 
$0.40. 

This book was prepared as a brief treatment 
of the problems of teaching for Sunday School 
teachers following closely the content and spirit 


of an older work, Trumbull’s Teaching and 
teachers. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the 
advancement of teaching: Twenty- 
ninth annual report. 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, 1934. 167p. 

The report of the president, containing sum- 
mary reports of the work of the year ending 
June 30, 1984; reports of enquiries made in the 
fields of the Junior College, the University and 
the Community; the salaried professor; the 
states’ relation to higher education; educational 
grants of the Carnegie Corporation and Foun- 


dations; and a report of the administration of 
the trust. 


CECIL, SISTER, comp. Selected an- 
notated list of books and magazines for 
parochial school libraries. Westmin- 
ster, Md., John William Echenrode, 
1935. 1561p. $2.50. 

Some titles are missing that should’ be in- 
cluded in lists for public school libraries, and a 
section of books by Catholic writers is included. 
Compares favorably with standard 

GourRLEY, J. E., and Lester, R. M. 
The diffusion of knowledge: a list of 
books made possible wholly or in part 
by grants from Carnegie Corporation 
of New York and published by various 
agencies during the years 1911-1935. 
The Carnegie Corporation, 1935. 314p. 

Prepared as part of the anniversary celebra- 


tion for Andrew Carnegie. 
form is excellent. 


The bibliographical 
I. M. D. 
JOHNSON, MARGARET F. Manual of 
cataloging and classification for ele- 
mentary and small high school libraries. 
H. W. Wilson, 1935. 47p. $0.50. 
A manual intended primar for the inex- 
perienced librarian who must catalog and 


classify an elementary school library. Basic 
cataloging principles are not overlooked, though 
the manual is non-technical. I. M. D. 
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Repeay, E. E. County training 
schools and public s ¥ education 
for Negroes in the South. ashington, 
John F. Slater Fund, 1935. 168p. 


An historical presentation of the program of 
the John | F. Slater Fund in the de- 
and of the County 
Training Schools for Negroes throughout the 
Southern States. Influence upon the develop- 
ment of public secondary schools for Negroes is 
presented. The necessity of adapting the pro- 
gram for the small Negro high school is stressed 
as = yy the need for further experimentation 
in eld. 


General Literature 


Browne, J. R. The great sermon. 
Boston, The Stratford Company, c1935. 
74p. $1.50. 

Interprets the Sermon on the Mount in pres- 
ent-day language. 


BRUNTON, PAUL. A search in secret 
India. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., c1935. 
312p. $3.50. 

Summarizes with a good deal of ardor an in- 
formal investigation of the Yogis, culminating 
in an encounter with Maharishee. (Great 
Sage) in Southern India. Numerous photo- 
graphs. 

BuGakov, SeRcius. The orthodox 
rae Milwaukee, Morehouse Publish- 

Co., 1935. 224p. $3.50. 

Dean of the Russian Orthodox Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Paris, a leader in the movement 
for a_ better wndenstendien between his own 
and the Anglican Church, Bulgakov discusses 
the nature of Orthodoxy, its approach to modern 
prol roblems, and concludes (like his compatriot 

dyaev) that modern times must give way 
to a “New Middle Ages.” 


D’Arcy, M. C. Pain and the provi- 
dence of God. Milwaukee, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, ¢c1935. 133p. 
(Science and culture series.) $1.35. 

Father D’Arcy brings together the Ecclesiastic, 
the Atheist, the Psychologist, the Scientist, an 
Agnostic, the Mystic, the Artist, the Priest, 
and others, for a friendly discussion of the age- 
old problem: “Why does suffering exist in the 
world, if a God of infinite love created it?” 

ERDMAN, C. R. Epistles of Paul to 
the Thessalonians. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1935. 10ip. $1.00. 

“The earliest ts extant,” 
these epistles “embody the spirit and message 


of Christianity.” Historical-critical 
introduction; detailed analysis of epistles. 

Hauton, F. J. The Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas: a mee. The Bass 
Publishers, 1935. 1838p. $2.00. 

A running commentary on the thirteen operas, 
with especial attention to such allusions as a 
younger generation might find obscure. 
pared by the son of the Musical Director of 
the pioneer D’Oyly Carte Opera Companies. 
Copiously illustrated. Index. 


HARGRAVE, JOHN. Summertime ends. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, ¢1935: 
877p. $3.00. 

an experimental novel 

sentences gallo’ 

punctuation sketchy. caps 


Swingletree 
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79 To Wed 21! 

Aged Peer’s Romance 

ie., Lord and Lady Swi Swingletree 

hunger marchers. ws of a new war 
better than this you think 


Jones, M. B. Peter called the great. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1936. 
379p. $3.00. 

An album of snapshots; the ensemble carica- 
tures a colossus. For Peter the Great of Russia 
was colossal in his rages, his appetites, but 
aon all in his achievements. Stressing Peter’s 

biography is perhaps chiefly 
caleshie’ as a stimulus to further reading. 


Munpby, TALBoT. Purple pirate. D. 

Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
Pp. 

Continues the saga of that magnificent cap- 
tain, Tros of Samothrace, who preferred to 
be Antony’s admiral rather than Cleopatra's. 
Teachers of Latin in search of background for 
the years following 43 B.C., and those who love 
caties narrative for its own sake, should read 
this latest production of an English specialist 
in the chronicle of high adventure. 


Problems of Soviet literature; re- 
ports and speeches at the first Sovict 
writers’ congress. International Pub- 
lishers, £1985]. 279p. $1.50. 

Maxim Gorky on the history of culture. Karl 
Radek on contemporary world literature. Nikolai 
Bukharin on the nature of poetry and its role 
in the U.S.8.R. . . . Everything thoroughly 
Marxian in ideology but with a recurrent ap- 
peal to Russian nationalism. Valuable for stu- 
dents of contemporary literature. 


UNKNOWN NOVELIST. Panorama. 
Hillman-Curl, 1935. 301p. $2.50. 


Novel in the form of a series of soliloquies. 
The autobiography of 


Social Sciences 
ARNOLD, T. W. The symbols of gov- 
ernment. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 278p. $2.50. 
“Symbols of government” here means both 
the ceremonies and the theories of social in- 
stitutions, which, ordinarily, ‘‘are collected and 
studied, not as symbols, but as fundamental 
a of the separate sciences.”” The sci- 
accordingly examined, not as col- 
lesthons of of truths, but as symbolic thinking and 
conduct which condition the behavior of men in 
groups. 


COLEMAN, J. K. State administra- 
tion in South Carolina. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 299p. $3.50. 

This study is a descriptive analysis of exist- 
ing state administration in South Carolina with 
capoates changes, in the light of modern po- 
litical science, for its improvement. An at- 
tempt is made to point out scientifically how 
a state can reduce taxation or increase its pub- 
lic service. 


FRISCHAUER, PAUL. Garibaldi the 
man and the nation. Kendall & Sharpe, 
1935. 365p. $3.50. 


aribaldi, a sailor of Nice, is influenced by 
Rome 


which inspires the longing for 
Italia irredenta, and by his meeting with 
Mazzini, the spiritual leader of Italian unity. 
Garibaldi’s fight to liberate and unite Italy; 


|| 
— grew up with the twentieth century. One 
would surmise the author to be younger than 
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his heroic competent commanding the 
Legion of the Red 


Harper, S. N., The Soviet Union 
and world-problems. University of 
Chicago Press, 1935. 254p. (Lectures 
on the Harris Foundation.) $2.50. 

A series of lectures on International Rela- 
tions, delivered at the University of Chicago. 
What is the attitude of Soviet Russia toward 
war? Was the Bolshevik regime established on 
the basis of a policy of peace? Can the Soviet 
Union be relied upon to cooperate with other 
eountries for collective security? These and 
other basic topics are ably discussed by promi- 
nent Russian and American scholars. 


Hopss, JEAN. Hawaii: A pageant of 
the a Stanford University Press, 
c1935. 185p. $2.50. 

“This comprehensive study of land tenure in 
Hawaii is more than a piece of interesting 
and painstaking historical research. It gives 
a body of information essential for appreciat- 
ing the remarkable economic and social develop- 
ment that has taken place in those islands— 
the rooting of American interests that led to 
annexation, the rise of large-scale industries, 
and the meeting and mingling of peoples from 
‘Islands, the Occident, and the 

rien 


M. Men and mountains. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1935. 
327p. 50. 

Translated by Beatrice Kinkead, this new book 

the same aim as the author's earlier book. 
“New Russia’s Primer.” It describes how un- 
der one common plan Russian scientists are 
attempting to change fields, woods and rivers 
to satisfy the needs of a new type of society. 
Many illustrations. 


JOHNS, HAMMERTON, and BARNES, 

, eds. The illustrated world his- 

tory. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 1935. 1144p. 
$2.95. 

This is an attempt at a comprehensive history 
of the world from the earliest period to 1934. 
One hundred and fifty leading scholars have 
contributed to it. Well illustrated. A valuable 
reference book for the history teacher. 


. JOHNSEN, JuLIA E., comp. Limita- 
tion of power of Supreme Court to de- 
clare acts of Congress unconstitutional. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. 276p. $0.90. 

This volume is one of the “Reference Shelf” 
series “‘published to make available when needed 
good debates, collection of articles, briefs, 
bibliographies, and study outlines on timely sub- 
jects for public discussion.” 


Jones, J. B. A rebel war clerk’s 
diary at the Confederate states capital, 
ed. with an introduction and historical 
notes by Howard Swiggett. Old Hick- 
ory Bookshop, 1935. 2 vols., 403, 490p. 
(New and enlarged edition.) $7. 50. 


e writer of the diary was a clerk in the 
War Department of the Confederate Govern- 
ment. He wrote with the knowledge of the 
Confederate President and Secretary of War. 
—_ entries from April 8, 1861, to April 19, 
186) 


LonG, Huey. My first days in the 
White House. The Telegraph Press, 
1935. 146p. $1.50. 


“This volume is presented as a prophecy by 
its author, the late Huey Pierce Long, wherein 
he endeavored to portray what he would have 
done had he become president.” 


MANROSE, W. W. A history of the 
American Episcopal Church. Milwau- 
kee, Morehouse Publishing Co., 1935. 
404p. $2.75. 

“A detailed, authoritative history of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church from the earliest days 
down to and including the General Convention 
of 1934.” The study includes interesting ac- 
counts of the missionary work at home and 
abroad; achievements of great American mis- 
sionary bishops; changes in the Prayer Book 
and in church government, efforts. at reunion 
with other communions, and many other topics. 
Valuable for students, teachers, and the clergy. 


Myers, W. S., and NEwToNn, W. H. 
The Hoover ee a docu- 
mented narrative. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1986. 5538p. $3.50. 

“The constant aim of the authors is to pre- 
sent actual facts in a plain, direct manner. 
The opinions and policies cited as Mr. Hoover’s 
are from his own public or private declara- 
tions.” Thus we have an account written from 
Mr. Hoover’s point of view. 


Peck, ANNE M., and JOHNSON, ENID. 
Young Americans from many 
Chicago, Albert Whitman & + 1935. 
273p. $2.00 

Nine stories in one. Each story deals with a 
nationality now becoming a part of the United 
States. The descriptions are instructive and 
most entertaining to children. “The book is 
really a study in Americanization, showing how 


this great country is built upon the civilization 
of many nations.” 


YOuNG, EUGENE J. Powerful Ameri- 
ca. Frederick A. Stokes, 1936. 386p. 
$3.00. 

Analyzes the ineffectiveness of the League 
of Nations and internationalism, and maintains 
that progress is made through nationalism. 
Reviews the problems which confront us and 
other nations and sets forth the theory that 
America has the ability and power to take the 
leadership of the world by continuing a strong 
nationalistic development. 


Reprints 

AXLING, WILLIAM. Kagawa. Harper 
& Brothers, c1932. 202p. $1.00. 

Undoubtedly the best Kagawa biography to 
date. Written by an intimate friend, rich in 
direct quotations, it has the beauty of sim- 
plicity. The great Japanese Christian, mystic, 
labor leader, man of letters, organizer of co- 


operatives, faithfully and convincingly portrayed 
in mid-career. 


CARROLL, GLADYS H. As the earth 
turns. Grosset & Dunlap, c1933. 339p. 
1.00. 
$ The story of the Shaw family during one 
year of their lives on a Maine farm: a first 
novel which attracted widespread attention and 


received much favorable criticism when first 
published in 1933. 


CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. Canterbury 
tales. Rendered into modern English 
by J. U. Nicolson. With illustrations 
by Rockwell Kent and an introduction 
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by G. H. Gerould. Garden City Pub- 


lishing Company, Inc., c1934. 627p. 
=. translation “has the merit of faith- 
fulness. What Chaucer said is here, even if 


not put quite as he put it.” With 25 superb 
full-page illustrations, from plates made by 
Kent in 1930 for a limited edition. 


HERRICK, ROBERT. The poems. Ox- 
ford University Press, cl1933. 486p. 
(The | classics, 16.) $0.80. 

the of the exquisite master of 
me disorder.” ” in an admirable edition. 


QUEEN, ELLERY, pseud. The Ellery 
Queen omnibus: the Roman hat mys- 
tery; the French powder mystery; the 
Egyptian cross mystery. Grosset & 
Dunlap, c1932. 334p. $1.00. 

Three decidedly ow mystery stories, 


ingenious, packed thrills, suspense, and 
action. 


SINCLAIR, UPTON. American outpost ; 
a book of reminiscences. The author, 
Station A, Pasadena, California, c1932. 
280p. $2.50. 

Surely the most original of American auto- 
biographies. The author of The check, 
The jungle, and many another explosive exposé, 
recalls his strange career (as yet by no means 
finished) : youth, poverty, hack writing, books 

ful, marriage a scandalous 
failure, utopia, exile, happiness. 


VIZETELLY, F. H. How to use Eng- 


lish; a guide to correct speech and 
writing Grosset & Dunlap, c1932. 
658p .00. 


An alphabetized discussion of 
difficulties, written by the editor of “The Lex- 
icographer’s Easy Chair” of the Literary Digest. 
Purpose: “to help those persons who are inter- 
ested in using their mother tongue correctly 
by providing a handy guide for quick reference 
of doubt as are treated within 

pages.” 


Textbooks 


ARJONA, Doris K., and FISHTINE, 
EpITH, eds. Cuentos contempordneos. 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., c1935. 182p. 


selected to illustrate “conspicuous 
tendencies and figures in contemporary Span- 
ish literature,” arranged in order of difficulty 
for second year classes. 


AsHLEY, R. L. Our contemporary 
civilization. Henry Holt & Co., 1935. 
608p. $2.90. 

is volume represents an honest attempt to 
diagnose a momentous reorganization that af- 
fects us all and will be redirected somewhat 
according | to our courage, understanding and 


BaRTKY, WALTER. Highlights of As- 
tronomy. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, c1935. 280p. $2.50. 

One of a group of books pu lished at the 
University of Chicago, on subjects in the phys- 
ical sciences. Intended for use as a text for an 
introductory course in astronomy, bridges the 

p between technical treatises and “popular” 

, the former being too advanced for such 

a course, and the latter insufficient in material. 
Entirely 


new diagrams for locating the con- 
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craRetions and the position of the planets, to- 
with instructive cartoons and photos, 
add ‘farther to the appeal of the book. 


BERESNEY, T. A. Russian; a com- 
plete course for systematic and quick 
study of the Russian language: uUn- 
ciation, grammar, exercises, dialogues 
and articles for reading. New spelling. 
Part I. The author, 26 E. 120th St., 
New York City; c1935. 312p. $1.50. 

Centered around "practical life situations and 
topics of general interest which will lead to 


ding of the Russian people and 
their civilization. . . .” Looks tempting. 


BERNHARD, H. J., and others. Hand- 
book of the avens. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 19385. 147p. $1.00 

Juniors wrote, and oo edited, the very 
things that amateur stargazers are most anx- 
ious to learn. Neither childish nor technical, 
this is a new kind of book on astronomy. The 
Junior Astronomy Club of the Museum of 
Natural History, New York, sponsored the vol- 
ume. 


Brett, L. E., ed. Nineteenth century 
Spanish plays. D. Appleton-Century 
Company, ¢1935. 889p. (Century 
modern language series.) $6.00. 

“The fifteen plays” (by Moratin, 


Hartzenbusch, de 


Rivas, 


advanced 


CHOMSKY, pes and JOSEPHSON, 
HERMAN. Geography of Europe. Globe 
Book Co., c1935. 107p. Pa. $0.34. 


An outline of geography of Europe designed 
for the sixth grade. 


L. S., Evans, W. P. Our 
American heritag e. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 01936, 717p. $1.80. 

k in American history in seven 
mF, *erThe first three relate to the general 
division “From Wilderness to Nation,” while the 
last four deal with the general di m “From 
Subject to Citizen.” 


CoyLe, LILLIAN, and EvANs, W. P. 
Our heritage rom subject to 
citizen. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
01936. 404p. $1.36. 

A textbook in American history arranged in 
four units as follows: Unit I, The Birth of the 
American es = Unit II, Freedom for All 
Americans ; III, America’s Part in the 
World Streasie Freedom ; Unit IV, Free- 
dom in America Today 


DoxsEE, H. M.,ed. A ical study 
of American speeches. e Bruce Pub- 


lishing Company, 1935. 339p. $1.20. 
In two “Recent American Speeches,” 

e. g., Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, David Lawrence ; 

“Some Famous American Speeches,” = 

iel Webster, Chauncey M. Depew. 

be used not only in the study of public oneal 

ing and American literature in high 

but also in with American Sites 

and social 


los Herreros, Gil y 

de la Vega, Garcia 

Gutiérrez, Tamayo y Baus, Niifiez de Arce, 

Lépez de Ayala, Echegaray, Ricardo de la Vega, 

Pérez Galdés, and Benavente), “each complete in 

every respect, illustrate all the important lit- 

erary movements of the past century.” Introduc- 

: tions, footnotes, bibliographies. Invaluable for 

$1.05. 
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FAIRLIE, Marcaret C. History of 
Florida. The author, ee E, Bay St., 


Foster, F. M. K., “a WuHitTe, HELEN 
C., eds. prose; a book of 
selections. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. 
896p. $3.00. 

editors have tried to select such p’ 
material from that published between 1830 ‘and 
1890 as would show” as many aspects as 
sible of “the literary, philosophi- 
cal thought of those years. . . 


FRANCE, ANATOLE. Pensees, ed 
A. Beardsley. ane Book 
peng, clei. from Le 
Jardin @E; 


picure. : “to give stu- 
dents in early French’ gourses 


some real mental 
stimulus along with the study of the living 
language.” 


FREDERICK, J. T., and Warp, LL 
Reading for writing; studies in sub- 
stance and form. F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1985. $1.50. 

help the student to establish 
a pe tl relationship between his reading 
and his writing.” Grouped in six sections, 38 
ee, mostly from contemporary writers, 
“Suggestions tudy,” and by “Sug- 
for Writing,” ” “closely correlated with 
those for study.” 


GREENAN, J. J., and GATHANY, J. M. 
Units in world history. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1984. 710p. $1.96 

A textbook f 


the high school “organized into 
4 parts and 19 units. 


GREENFIELD, E. V. A brigf summary 
of French grammar, with ees and 
beginners’ vocabulary. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1935. 106p. $0.92. 

In 20 Aims: (1) “ clarify and 
condense the essentials of French 
grammar”; (2) to give . . a well-defined 
goal in respect to active vocabulary’’—800 

words “selected on the basis of the Henmon- 
Vander Beke werd count.” 


GOLDBERG, Morris. Simplified course 
in French idioms (first series). 


The 
author, Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th 
St.. New York City [1935]. 40p. 


0. 
“Students prepari ie Regents or Univer- 
sity commlagtions will find this booklet a valu- 


HANDSCHIN, C. H. Basic vocabulary 
mastery series, part 1. For use at the 
elementary level in schools and colleges. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. 27p. 
(Heath’s modern language series.) 
oe approximately 1,140 of the com- 
monest German words, organized for study and 
teaching. Verbs are listed with appropriate ob- 
bata (or subjects) ; nouns, adjectives, and ad- 
with their opposites. on far as possible, 


—Related Grou 


in coment is stressed (and provided for) 
throughou 


ae C. C., and STEPHENSON, O. 
W. Everyday problems in economics. 
Burdett & Co., 1935. 158p. 


A workbook in Economics (1) to “make = 
study of Economics more realistic 

(2) to lead the students to make constant = 
plication . . .” 


LABICHE, E. M., and MaARrRrTIN, 
EpouarpD. La poudre aux yeux, ed. by 
Magdalene L. and J. B. Dale. D. C. 
Heath and Company, c1935. 177p. 
modern language series.) 

68 

Prepared “tc aid the student in attaining a 
thorough comprehension of the text” by means 
of exercises for mastery of aamiioey, idiomatic 
expressions, and constructions contained therein. 


Lowry, H. F., and THORP, WILLARD, 
eds. An Oxford anthology of English 
poetry. Oxford University Press, 1935. 
1232p. $3.00. 

A copious selection of the 5 in English 
poetry, from Chaucer to A. E. Housman. 
Planned to serve as a text (with its companion 
prose anthology) in a college general survey 
course in English literature. But “there is more 
matter here than can be formally studied and 
discussed within an academic year”; enough 
for much collateral reading. “Anyone who will 
cone all that is in these two volumes will 


- . . surely no mean acquaintance with 
English letters.” 


MuRPHY, ROSE M. Geography essen- 
tials. Globe Book Co., ¢1935. 158p. 


Pa. $0.53. 


A brief treatment of world geography ‘de- 
signed for a rapid survey. 


ROSELER, R. O., ed. Moderne deutsche 
erzahler. W. W. Norton & Company, 
"226p. (Gateway books.) 


Six short stories for years (semesters) 2-3 
of high school (cetiegs). “Limited number of 
questions”; vocabulary “carefully prepared” ; 
notes rather full.” Authors represent “some 
of the best modern German narrative prose: 
Wilhelm Schmidtbonn, Leonhard Frank, Carl 
Busse, Robert Hohlbaum, Joseph Roth, Bruno 
Frank. 

TAYLOR, HORACE. Contemporary 
problems in the United States. Har- 
court, | Brace & Co., c1936. 531p. $2.75. 

textbook for co! freshmen and sopho- 
sores It is well organized and presents con- 
bl in an interesting manner. 


WHITRIDGE, ARNOLD, and Dopps, J. 


W., eds. An Ozford anthology of Eng-. 


lish prose. Oxford University Press, 
1935. 950p. $3.00. 

A copious selection . “of the best in English 
prose from Malory to Max Beerbohm. Planned 
to serve as a text (with its companion anthol- 
ogy of English poetry) in a college general 
survey course in English literature. But ae 
is more matter here than can be pe 4 studied 
and discussed within an 


for much collateral reading. “foams who will 
read all that is in these two volumes will 


ae surely no mean acquaintance with 
English letters.” 
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AYER-OBERHOLTZER-WOODY 


Modern- Life 
Speller 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Lessons are built around special 
centers of child interest. The 
scientifically selected vocabulary is 
taught through an effective study- 
test-study method. 


Write for information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 


NEW 
WORKBOOK 
IN | 
ARITHMETIC 


138 pages, 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Abundance of material. 
system. Number of correct answers 
3. Introductory helps for pupils. 
‘Additional practice material tor slow groupe. 
9. Answers are on perforated sheets In exch 
10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to exercise 
i. Bubstantialfy bound. 
Priced Pupils can to use it. Cost less than 
tablet 
Paper. Guaran to be satisfactory. 


: MY ARITHMETIC TABLET second, 
third, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
book for each grade, 


FREE 100 Workbook and Seat 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HAPPY 
HOUR 
READERS 


Mivprep ENcLisH—THOMAS ALEXANDER 


Spot Pre-Primer 
Jo-boy -- Primer 
Good Friends--------- First Reader 
Wheels and Wings---Second Reader 
Wide Windows------- Third Reader 


Fun, humor, gayety—every reading hour 
a happy hour. Light vocabulary load— 
high literary quality—noted contributors 
—appealing human interest stories on 
topics of today—no extra equipment es- 
sential. 


Write for descriptive folder 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 


Atlanta Dallas New York Chicago 
8-10 South Fifth Street, Richmond 


Our Business Life 


By 
Lloyd L. Jones 


A junior business text that recognizes the 
part played by the individual in business 
or in economic community life. It deals 
with the effective and efficient use of the 
common business services. The founda- 
tion which it builds for businesslike liv- 
ing also serves as a foundation for further 
study of business subjects and for work 
in the business world. Filled with worth- 
while student activity, it generates enthu- 
siasm for the course on the part of both 
the teacher and the student. Can be used 
with or without the correlated work 
book. Beautifully printed, profusely il- 
lustrated, and unusually readable. 


Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest 
office for an examination copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 
New_York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 
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THE DEWEY. SCHOOL 


By KATHERINE CAMP MAYHEW and 
ANNA CAMP EDWARDS 


BOTH, AT ONE TIME, ON THE STAFF OF THE LABORATORY 
SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


This is an itnmensely important book which will be widely 
It gives for the first time an authentic, 
detailed account of the early history, the evolution of the cur- 
riculum, and the practices of the famous Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago where John Dewey’s psychology 
and philosophy of education were largely formulated. It is a 
book that will interest all who wish to be informed about the 
development of modern education in the United States. $2.50. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


read and discussed. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 


The Teachers College 
of the Gir 


Presented from .. . 
THE AIR CASTLE OF THE SOUTH 


WSM 


50,000 WATTS—650 ON YOUR DIAL 


Every Friday night, 6:30 to 7:00 Central 
Standard Time, a program deliberately 
y for the specific interest of mem- 
of the teaching profession. 
jointl the Educational 
epartment of The National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company and George 
eachers. 


Peabody College for T 
NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT warts 
Insurance Company Inc 
THE SHIELD PLAN: 
Because Someone Will Certainly Live 


A detailed account of an epoch- 
making experiment in education 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


BECAUSE IT MEETS A DEFINITE 
NEED 


The ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


is read by successful teachers, superin- 
tendents, principals, research workers, and 
librarians. 
The early 1936 issues will contain: 
The Annual Bulletin of The National 
Conference on Research in Elementary 
School English, in serial form; 
Papers on the teaching of reading in the 
special number on that subject, in April; 
Articles on language and composition 
teaching in March, a special number; 
The invaluable series on children’s lit- 
erature, prepared especially for The Re- 
view under the direction of the Book 
Evaluation Committee of the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the American Li- 
brary Association. 
To insure receipt of this valuable material, 
ibe today. 


The Elementary English Review 
C. C. Certain, Editor 
Box 67, Norra Enp Station 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Year 
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CONSERVATOR 
VALUES 
in the American Classioom. 


Incorrect postural and visual working 
conditions protracted through long hours 
and years of school life tend to make poor 
posture habitual and its effects chronic. 


the needless wastes of human values. ‘ SCIENTIFIC 


DESIGN MAKES 
Classroom posture posters and interest- CORRECT POSTURE 


for teachers’ use. Address Dept. PE 


THE POSTURALLY CORRECT AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL BETTER-SIGHT DESK 


ACCEPTED BY THE COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL THERAPY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 


Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


TS DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY SCHOOL AND OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 
150 Third Avenue, North . 214 South Gay Street 
Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 


T. H. PAYNE COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
State Distributors 


SUPPORT LESSENS =} 
\ | 
Faulty classroom equipment is believed 
to be a contributing factor in a wide range \ : ae 
generally lowered energy, decreased vis- 
ual efficiency, and in mental retardation. 
able by the American Universal Better- . 
Sight Desk, go far to protect the child . : 
from eyestrain and the postural evils 
incident to school work . . . thereby con- | 
tributing to vigorous physical and mental 
development and minimizing many of 
: - 
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New Professional Books in Education 


The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Behavior-Problem Children 


w By Harry J. Baker and Vincinia TRaPHacEN, Psychological Clinic, Detroit 
Public Schools 


@ The wisdom of years of experience has been organized here as a guide for 
diagnosing and treating maladjusted children of all ages. The book offers in 
tabulated form the famous Detroit Behavior Scale, with a discussion of each 
of the sixty-six items, and illustrative case histories of children who have 
been treated in the Detroit clinic. Price: $2.25. 


Minimum Essentials of 
Statistics 


mw By Dennis H. Cooke, Professor of School Administration, George Peabody 
College for Teachers 


@ The exclusion of purely academic matter has made room for much practical 
material and the inclusion of new contributions to the field of statistics. The 
student who has mastered this volume will be prepared for all ordinary sta- 
tistical investigation in education or psychology. Especial consideration has 
been given to the needs of school superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 
classroom teachers in the solution of their problems. To be published in April. 
Probable Price: $3.00. 


Elementary School Organization 
and Management 


@ By James Henry DouGHerty, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Columbia 
(Mo.) Public Schools; FRANK HERMON GorMAN, Instructor in Education and 
Principal of the University Elementary School, State University of Missouri; 
and CLAUDE ANDERSON PHILLIps, Professor of Education and Director of the 
University Elementary School, State University of Missouri 


B® A thorough training for the elementary school teacher in every phase of 
classroom management. Although the authors are progressive, they con- 
sistently maintain valid principles rather than radical ideas. The subject 
matter has been confined for the most part to management, but some discus- 
sion of teaching techniques is included where pertinent. To be published m 

April. Probable price: $2.25. 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


He was a scholar and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair-spoken and per 


The recent meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence at St. Louis will linger long in memory as the occasion 
for one of the finest demonstrations of teaching ever wit- 
nessed by those privileged to be present. 


Roy Winthrop Hatch, with the platform of the great 7 
auditorium as his classroom, and facing the kindly but crit- 
ical observation of six thousand teachers from every state in 
the Union, gave a masterly demonstration of how to teach a 
controversial subject. 


A typical class of young Americans, intent on their topic, 
Supreme Court Decisions on New Deal Measures, forgot 
audience and were indifferent to microphones, as they re- @ 
sponded to the skillful leadership of Mr: Hatch. 


The devoted followers of Plato at the Academy, the eager 
youths who crowded the classes of Peter Abelard at the 
Cathedral School of Notre Dame, the young seamen listening 
with rapt attention to Henry the Navigator in his high 
tower on a rocky cape of Portugal, were never more closely 
held under the spell of a teacher's genius than were these 
young moderns under the guidance of Professor Hatch. 


Fortunately, we are living in an era when fine teaching 
need not be limited to a favored few. The teaching genius 
shown so spectacularly to the assembled audience at the 
Department of Superintendence characterizes Professor 
Hatch’s writings as well as his classroom work. It is per- 
haps most noticeable in his collaboration with Professor 
Stull which produced the New Geographies, Our World 
Today, generally conceded to be the most teachable as well 
as the most interesting and attractive textbooks in this 
subject. 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 
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